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The enrichment and betterment of rural life is one of the great develop- 
ments in these days. Many factors in our modern life are contributing to 
it. I am impressed with the work the public libraries in our state are 
doing in their township and county contacts in bringing good books to the 
children and adults in the country as well as the towns. I surely wish 
success to all those library trustees and library workers who are engaged 
in this good movement. 


GOVERNOR HARRY G. LESLIE. 


In the modern school, a good library is indispensable. The organiza- 
tion of a county library makes it possible for rural schools to secure excel- 
lent facilities at a reasonable cost. It is a type of cooperative effort which 
I heartily endorse. 

Roy P. WISEHART, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Thirty years’ study of library conditions and problems in Indiana has 
convinced me that the county is the unit through which the library can best 
serve the whole community. It provides the greatest economy, the most 
efficiency, and gives a dollar of value for every dollar received. Let us 
pe our vision to make the whole county one community and our neigh- 

rhood. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CLAYPOOL EARL. 
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WHY MORE RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


By John D. Willard 
Field Agent, American Association for Adult Education 


Rural library extension through the de- 
velopment of county libraries was the sub- 
ject of discussion at a conference called by 
the American Library Association in Chi- 
cago on March 26. 

Forty men and women, agricultural and 
educational leaders from all parts of the 
country, representatives of agricultural in- 
dustries, the Library Extension Committee 
and the President and Secretary of the 
“A. L. A. gathered around a big oval table 
at the Union League Club for informal dis- 
cussion. The purpose of the meeting was to 
bring to bear on the problem of rural, li- 
brary service, the experience of national 
rural and educational agencies, and to de- 
velop methods of furthering the spread of 
books and library facilities to the many 
million rural people now without them. 

The following is a summary report of 
Dr. Willard’s address at this meeting:— 

By adult education, I mean any purpose- 
ful and sustained effort by the student for 
the increase of knowledge or skill or ap- 
preciation. That means keeping one’s 
brains alive. A man must be in a process 
of constant readjustment to his environ- 
ment. If he makes that actively and pur- 
posefully rather than passively, the very 
process of adjustment becomes a part of his 
adult education. 

Who are the rural people? By rural 
people we mean those people who live under 
essentially rural influences. It is not a 
matter of how large or how small the in- 
corporated village is. If the influences that 
environ the life of the family are essentially 
rural, those persons are rural, and the 
distance from the city is not the determin- 
ing factor. There are fifty millions in this 
group, and we must not think of the major- 
ity as hicks, even though some are. No 
one is more of a hick than a man who is 


out of place in the country, even if he was 
born in the city and lives in the city. 
“Hickness” is a matter of maladjustment. 
The average countryman is adjusted to his 
environment quite as well as the city man. 
Let us dismiss that hick concept. 

Of what importance is it that 82% of 
rural people have no libraries? Because 
the surest means of broad _ intellectual 
growth are lacking wherever libraries are 
lacking. 

A study of adult education in the United 
States reveals the fact that the standardized 
forms of adult education as ordinarily con- 
ceived—the university extension class and 
various types of night schools—are es- 
sentially urban. Nearly all formal phases 
of adult education are urban. Only the in- 
formal phases of adult education have de- 
veloped widely in rural life, and much of 
this is vocational. On the other hand, it 
should be noted that the largest coherent 
adult education enterprise in the world, so 
far as I know, is essentially rural. I refer - 
to the cooperative extension service in agri- 
culture and home economics which pene- 
trates every state and is coordinated in its 
efforts through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That service is es- 
sentially rural. 

I do not wish to undervalue the older 
types of university extension work. They 
have a very important place in the cultural 
life of the nation. It is, nevertheless, true 
that some of the older types of adult edu- 
cation have prepared neat, standardized 
packages of wisdom, knowledge or aesthetic 
appreciation, and have attempted to deliver 
these, intact and unmodified, to such groups 
as would take them. That is why certain 
types of the older adult education offerings 
never got very far in cities and haven’t 
touched rural people at all. 
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Rural America is conservative, because 
rural America is the product of local 
adaptation and isolation. It is also, in too 
many instances, the product of a poor eco- 
nomic environment. Let us consider just 
that economic factor for a moment, because 
it is rather essential in this whole picture. 
A man of low economic status in the city 
is helpless, except for collective action and 
for the provision by others of the neces- 
saries of industrial opportunity. He can- 
not solve his problem alone. He lives in a 
hired house, works with tools owned by 
someone else, on materials purchased by 
someone else, making a product sold or 
managed by someone else. He can have 
food, fuel and clothing only by purchase 
or by charity. Under such conditions, a 
man develops radical tendencies. By con- 
trast, a man of low economic status in the 
country must solve his own problem if it is 
solved at all. He has to work out his own 
salvation on his own farm by his own re- 
sourcefulness. He can build shelter, raise 
food, and cut fuel for himself. Hence low 
economic status in the country leads still 
further toward personal isolation; it leads 
to withdrawal from many of the forces that 
mould city life. The country man is of 
necessity a resourceful man. He could not 
survive if he were not. He meets most of 
his problems single-handed and he becomes 
a conservative. 

We have then this problem of isolation 
resulting in a conservatism in the country; 
and let us thank God that we have a mild 
conservatism in the country because we 
need in our national fabric a large and 
stable body of people who don’t move too 
fast, who don’t change the trends of life 
too fast. Rural people, then, are mildly 
conservative according to what they are, 
where they are, and what they have for 
economic resources. They are often isolated 
from those tempered forces which make the 
thinking, or lack of thinking, in city life. 
You may remember Madame Moravski’s 
article in the North American Review in 
which she maintains that the countryman 
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thinks much better and much more than the 
city man; perhaps because he has nothing 
else to do for a part of each year. At the 
least, with what materials are at hand, his 
intellectual life is distinctly his own. He 
does his own meditating, his own ruminat- 
ing. He reaches his own conclusions, even 
though they may often be wrong from the 
lack of adequate data. 

The goal we set in adult education is not 
to make the country man like the city man, 
but to equalize the availability of materials 
for consistent intellectual growth. We 
want the rural man to continue to do his 
own thinking. We want him to have the 
capacity for organizing the data which he 
now has. We want him to have more data 
to organize. We want him to have broader 
interests. We want him to be a part of the 
larger world. But we hope that he will still 
be a mild conservative, reaching his own 
conclusions through his own intellectual 
vigor and effort. 

Two concepts of agricultural adult educa- 
tion have been held. One group holds that 
teaching the tricks of the trade is the major 
task of agricultural extension work. That 
group is diminishing in number and never 
was the dominant group. The other group 
holds that agricultural adult education is a 
great deal more than teaching a few tricks: 
it is, in essence, the developing of better 
mental capacities among farming people, 
putting them in possession of techniques for 
solving various and changing problems, and 
furnishing them the materials with which 
they can solve these problems. Agricul- 
tural adult education is a failure unless it 
leaves a man better able to meet any prob- 
lem which comes, and leaves him in posses- 
sion of techniques of thinking which will 
make him a stronger man in all his relation- 
ships. Likewise vastly more than the mere 
tricks of the trade are taught by the spe- 
cialists and agents in the field of home 
economics. The specific skill is the minor 
part. If, as a result of the teaching, 
abilities to meet all problems are strength- 
ened, interests in life are broadened and 
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women are enabled to project themselves 
into a larger life, something truly educa- 
tional has been accomplished. 

Now for the library and rural adult edu- 
cation: we must abandon the idea that rural 
people can be furnished with the same kind 
of personal teaching in cultural fields that 
is available to people in the cities; it is too 
costly, and, furthermore, some of it would 
be wholly a misfit in the country. But by 
the extension of library service we can put 
into communities the incentive of new stand- 
ards and ideals, and the means for progress 
toward the achievement of these new stand- 
ards. If rural people continue the desire 
to grow and are given the means of in- 
tellectual growth through adequate and con- 
venient library facilities, rural America will 
never go down and out in a slump. 

Consider some of the problems with which 
agriculture has been confronted during the 
last few years; such as the results of specu- 
lation in land, mass-production, overpro- 
duction and the displacement of man power 
by machines. How many men in the busi- 
ness of agriculture had the intellectual 
training to sense and understand those 
problems in advance of the crisis? Very 
few. Of those who did see the problems, 
how many had at hand the means of quick 
attack by study in order to think through to 
solutions? Still fewer. The rank and file 
had none. We hope that such a crisis may 
never again come in American agriculture; 
but such a crisis will not find agriculture so 
unprepared if we can carry to all rural 
people an adequate library service. 

There is another contrast between rural 
and urban adult education. In urban efforts 
the tendency has been to rely upon the 
teacher to do the work. Rural adult edu- 
cation is often an effort by the student quite 
without teacher-assistance. A good teacher 
is always a help but not a necessity. Rural 
culture is a home-made culture, not a com- 
mercial commodity. Rural adult education 
is more of a personal venture and less of a 
class function than is urban adult education. 
Rural people, even under great privation, 


have proven ability to make intellectual 
growth. They have shown a native craving © 
for things cultural. They need more sup- 
plies of intellectual raw material with which 
to make the growth of which they are 
capable. 

You may well ask one more question. 
You are not interested in what we think 
about it, but you wish to know what rural 
people themselves think about it. The 
answer is found in the use which rural 
people make of library facilities when once 
provided. 

I have here the report of one county 
library which, through sixty branches, cir- 
culated 48,000 loans in one year among 13,- 
000 rural people in a sparsely settled upper 
Michigan county. The people took books 
eagerly as fast as they were made available. 
Loans have increased year by year for eight 
years. Another Michigan county library 
circulated 52,000 loans last year through 
sixteen rural branches, most of these in 
places where there was no library service 
four years ago. In South Dakota 69 of 
the 73 libraries are in towns. Only 3.2% 
of their borrowers are rural, while 96.8% 
are urban. In the same state three of the 
county libraries have been in operation long 
enough to give data. These three county 
libraries, with rural branch service, list 
3,900 rural borrowers against 3,800 urban 
borrowers. 

It has been demonstrated scores of times 
and beyond doubt that if the right books 
and people are brought together, the lure 
works. People do develop reading habits 
and do make use of good facilities—yes, 
often of very meagre facilities. I have been 
told that there is but one instance on record 
of a county library service actually estab- 
lished that was ever permanently discon- 
tinued. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES IN INDIANA 


Theodore Roosevelt said “After the 


church and the school, the free public li- 
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brary is the most effective influence for 
good in America. The moral, mental and 
material benefits to be derived from a care- 
fully selected collection of good books, free 
for the use of all the people, cannot be 
overestimated. No community can afford 
to be without a library.” How many people 
of Indiana have library service—how many 
live in communities where there are good 
books on all subjects and for all people? 
Of the 2,930,090 people in the state, accord- 
ing to the last census, 2,042,798 have this 
service; 1,152,195 are living in rural com- 
munities and 726,732, or 63%, of them are 
without any local library service. We have 
218 public libraries and these serve 325 
townships. This leaves 887,292 people and 
691 townships without any library service. 
It is of these people we are particularly 
thinking today. 

The library is recognized as the second 
line of educational defense. Are all of our 
people living outside of library service areas 
having as good educational advantages as 
those having service? Those in rural com- 
munities do not have facilities for culture 
and for a larger, richer and more varied life 
as those in cities. Their contact with the 
world and with people is limited. Consoli- 
dated schools have brought to rural children 
the school advantages of city children. 

County libraries would give to them the 
library advantages of city children. 

Few people except those living in counties 
where there are county libraries know how 
they are established and how they function. 
A, county library is a system of book dis- 
tribution, aiming at equal service for town 
and country. The established library ex- 
tending the service is the main supply house 
and distributions are made throughout the 
county. To one having the use of a good 
public library this means much, but to the 
one who lives beyond the bounds of this 
service, the mere statement of a “system of 
book distribution” means little. The county 
library is a free library system for the en- 
tire county. This service is given by 
making the central collection open to all, 


by the establishment of branches in smaller 
towns in the county equipped to meet the 
needs of readers and students, and by sta- 
tions at convenient places—in stores, homes, 
churches, schools, post-office, filling stations 
or elsewhere. Frequent changes of books 
are made between these stations. A local 
librarian, under supervision of a county li- 
brarian, is in charge of these branches and 
stations and is paid a small sum for 
services, usually according to the amount 
of work required. Rural mail service and 
parcel post take the books direct to any in- 
dividual in the county. Book trucks may be 
a very important factor in rural library 
service. They carry books from station to 
station. Routes may be established for 
house to house service, and in this way hun- 
dreds of books at regular intervals will be 
carried direct to the home, for the entire 
family to chose from. Teachers may keep 
collections in their school rooms for class 
use and for circulation. The county library 
takes care of all the school needs for library 
books. -The librarian in charge of all this 
work will be one who has a keen interest in 
all the county people. She will be one of 
them—directing and helping, and bringing 
to them a widely varied service. The county 
library will mean books and magazines for 
every man, woman and child in the county. 

County libraries are maintained by a 
county tax. This extensive unit area and 
the valuation of the average county make 
it possible to establish a library that will 
give better service at less expense than any 
other rural or town unit. Taxes are high, 
but developments that we all demand, make 
these taxes high, and none of us would want 
to live in a community that was not develop- 
ing and each year bringing us greater ad- 
vantages and happiness. The taxpayer 
who is interested in his family and com- 
munity would not be content to live where 
there is no progress. To improve a com- 
munity there must be this necessary evil— 
tax. The average taxpayer’s library tax 
per year is not more (and is often less) 
than the price of one good book, or the sub- 
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scription to a magazine, and that to pay for 
a whole family. 

There are fifteen county libraries in Indi- 
ana: Benton, Cass, Scott, Allen, Union, 
Switzerland, Ohio, Jefferson, Brown, Monroe, 
Vanderburgh, Bartholomew, Fulton, Ver- 
million and Jennings. The county library 
law now in effect was enacted in 1917. A 
few amendments have been made since that 
time. The law provides for counties where 
there is no library and in counties where 
there are already established one or more 
libraries. 

The Library Board of an _ established 
public library must first file notice with the 
county commissioners of the county in 
which such library is located of the consent 
of the Library Board to extend service to 
all people in the county not already having 
free library service. 

Tax levy. The county commissioners may 
levy a tax, without a petition, or they must 
levy the tax on petition of twenty-five resi- 
dent freeholders of each township in the 
county. The tax rate shall be not less than 
one-tenth of a mill, and not more than one 
mill on each dollar of taxable valuation in 
the county. This tax will be upon the 
property of any city or incorporated town 
in the county that is not already taxed for 
public library purposes as well as upon rural 
property. Other established libraries in the 
county may, with the consent of the county 
library board after it is appointed, become 
a part of the county system or they may 
remain as before—independent libraries. 
The county library in the latter case would 
not affect them at all. After the establish- 
ment of the library and the appointment 
of a Board (after the first year) the Li- 
brary Board determines the tax. The mini- 
mum is then two-tenths of a mill and the 
maximum one mill. All money received is 
paid to the city treasurer and kept in the 
library fund. The tax shall be continued so 
long as ten per cent of the inhabitants of 
the districts so taxed are found to be users 
of the library, or when it is less than ten 


per cent the county commissioners may con- 
tinue the tax if they wish. 

Library Board. Four members are added 
to the city or town Library Board. Two are 
appointed by the county commissioners, one 
of whom shall be a woman. Two are ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent of 
schools, one of who shall be a woman. All 
appointees shall be residents of some part of 
the county contributing a tax for this pur- 
pose outside of the city limits. They shall 
have the same qualifications and equal 
authority with other members of the public 
library board in levying and expending all 
county taxes and in maintaining library 
service for the inhabitants of the county 
outside of the city in which the library is 
situated. These county members do not 
vote on matters pertaining to anything ex- 
cept county service and funds. The county 
tax for library service gives to the county 
people no property rights, so therefore any 
questions concerning the city library are 
decided upon only by the city board mem- 
bers. HB. W. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 


1. What is a county library? 

A public library system for the en- 
tire county, reaching every person in 
every part of the county. 

’ 2. A county library means: 

An equal chance for country chil- 
dren. 

Educational opportunity for all ages. 

Recreation through books for every 
one. 

3. How does it serve the people? 

A central library, open to the coun- 
try people. 

Service stations in cross-roads stores 
or post-offices, in community houses, 
in farm bureau or grange head- 
quarters, and other convenient centers. 

Branch libraries or reading rooms in 
cities and small towns. 
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Book collections in rural schools. 

Mail service on all rural routes. 

Possibly a book truck for direct 
service to homes, schools and stations. 

. What kind of books in the County Li- 

brary? 

A constant supply of fresh new 
books. 

All kinds of books—stories, bio- 
graphies, magazines, plays, histories. 

Books that help in school, club or 
farm work. 

Any book, anywhere in the system 
for any reader. 

. How can a County Library be es- 

tablished in Indiana? 

a. The Library Board of an established 
public library must first file notice 
with the County Commissioners of 
the county in which such library 
is located of the consent of the Li- 
brary Board to extend service to 
all people in the county not al- 
réady having free library service. 

b. Tax levy. The county commis- 
sioners may levy a tax, without a 
petition, or they must levy the tax 
on petition of twenty-five resident 
freeholders of each township in the 
county (not already having library 
service). 

ce. Tax rate. (First year) The tax 
rate shall be not less than one-tenth 
of a mill (1 cent on $100), and not 
more than 1 mill on each dollar 
(10 cents on $100) of taxable valu- 
ation in the county. This tax will 
be upon the property of any city 
or incorporated town in the county 
that is not already taxed for public 
library purposes as well as upon 
rural property. 

d. After the establishment of the li- 
brary and the appointment of a 
Board (after the first year) the Li- 
brary Board designates the amount 
of the tax. Then, the minimum is 
two-tenths of a mill (2 cents on 


$100) and the maximum is one mill 
(10 cents on $100). 

e. All money received is paid to the 
city treasurer and kept in the li- 
brary fund. 

f. The tax shall be continued so long 
as ten per cent of the inhabitants 
of the district so taxed are found 
to be users of the library, or when 
it is less than ten per cent, the 
county commissioners may continue 
the tax if they wish. 

g. Other established libraries in the 
county may, with the consent of the 
county library board, after it is ap- 
pointed, become a part of the 
county system or they may remain 
as before—an independent library. 
The county library in the latter 
case would not affect them at all. 


. Library Board. Four members are 


added to the city or town Library 
Board. Two are appointed by the 
county commissioners, one of whom 
shall be a woman. Two are ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent 
of schools, one of whom shall be a 
woman. All appointees shall be resi- 
dents of some part of the county con- 
tributing a tax for this purpose out- 
side of the city limits. They shall 
have the same qualifications and equal 
authority with other members of the 
public library board in levying and 
expending all county taxes and in 
maintaining library service for the in- 
habitants of the county outside of the 
city in which the library is situated. 
These county members do not vote on 
matters pertaining to anything except 
county service and funds. The county 
tax for library service gives the county 
people no property rights, so therefore 
any questions concerning the library 
building are decided upon only by the 
city board members unless: it applies 
to the value of the services given to 
county residents, in which case they 
may cooperate with the city board. 
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The county unit is large enough for ef- 
fective and economical service. 

The county library tax will cost the aver- 
age taxpayer less per year than the price of 
one good book or magazine subscription. 

Is such a library system in successful 
operation elsewhere ? 

Yes, in 14 counties in Indiana—dAllen, 


Bartholomew, Benton, Brown, Cass, Fulton, 
Jefferson, Jennings, Monroe, Ohio, Scott, 
Switzerland, Union and Vanderburgh. 
County libraries have been successful in 
all parts of the United States—from Cali- 
fornia to New Jersey, and Minnesota to 


Louisiana and in many states between these 
extremes. 


COUNTY LIBRARY REPORTS 


Public Library of Fort Wayne and 
Allen County 


Serves twenty (20) townships (all) 
Income 


City ...... Sesisasseenshes $128,837.00 
NO ess: Giawle ow lsioreacarsete 30,314.00 
Other SOuTCes 2.6 ccs ccccs 4,949.00 
PERG. ois de-opaiaaeewdae ste $164,100.00 
CHE PORRIAHOD sense asses ccede 105,300 
County population ............06. 16,542 
IOUAL 5 <.60isi0.0:8 0c Sec cgresewsee 121,842 
Number of books ...........000. 180,975 
Circulation 
GS 6k a cidwiasosesiasig. cans sues 903,732 
ROGER soisiss ds aweseswdcgcescuwas 185,775 
OORL: 6 s'0 5565 wien siaw'eiedaloeiaies 1,039,507 
Number of borrowers 
COS bis snbawe swears cinerea sacaddae 50,965 
SS I ee rrr 7,683 
POL seasons as aeauiee saead wats 58,648 
Agencies 
Ganttal Gbrary ....i.es0s006se0 a 
oo ee ree 12 
RN ros satioaa cues saeewl 45 
RPRROOASONCIOS oo. o.sie ce sarsiesa'e 143 


Library tax rate: city .054%4; county .04. 


Librarian, Margaret M. Colerick. 
County librarian, Margaret Winning. 


The Public Library, of Fort Wayne and 
Allen County, offers three forms of service 
to the county residents: through its 
branches, deposits and schoolroom libraries. 


Branches—There are four library build- 
ings in the county. These are located in 
the larger villages namely Harlan, Hunter- 
town, Monroeville and New Haven. The 
operation of these branches does not differ 
greatly from city branches. Each branch 
has its fixed collection of books. These col- 
lections contain reference, adult and juve- 
nile, fiction and non-fiction books. The 
branches are open some part of each day, 
with alternate evening and day opening and 
are in charge of a library custodian. The 
circulation from August 1, 1928 to July 1, 
1929, was 39,735. The total number of 
books in the four branches is 7,481. 


Deposits—There are 17 deposits in the 
county. These deposits are located in 
private homes, general stores, filling sta- 
tions and post-offices. The collection of 
books varies in number from 50 or 60 to 
100 according to the demand and these col- 
lections are changed on an average about 
every month. When these collections are 
to be changed, a new group is made up and 
a member of the county staff visits the de- 
posit, counts the circulation for the collec- 
tion being returned and leaves the new 
books. All mending, writing of book cards 
and counting of circulation is done by the 
county staff member who visits the deposits. 
The total circulation from August 1, 1928 
to July 1, 1929, was 27,868. 


Schoolroom Libraries—Each fall when the 
schools open a letter is sent to each county 
school teacher asking for the number of 
pupils and grades in her school and the 
nature of the books she wishes for class- 
room and home reading. Each semester 
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these books are changed for a new collec- 
tion. 
Report of schoolroom libraries—Septem- 
ber, 1928 to May, 1929. 
169 Schoolroom collections loaned 
19,785 Volumes loaned in Schoolroom 
Collections 
63,9138 Volumes circulated in Schoolroom 
Collections for classroom and 
home reading. 


Reference Work—All reference work for 
both branches and deposits is done in the 
County Department of the Public Library. 
No record has been kept of the number of 
questions answered, but during the past 
year this service has required much time 
on the part of our County Reference Li- 
brarian. The county residents may borrow 
books from the Coynty Department if they 
wish, and in the past year (Aug. 1, 1928 to 
July 1, 1929) 948 volumes were circulated. 


Story Hours—A, story hour is held once 
a month at each of the four branches, and 
two of the schools have asked to have story 
hours, so these schools are visited each 
month. The “Story Lady” is very popular, 
but it would be impossible to visit each 
school once a month with the present county 
staff. 


The County Serves 7683 People 


135,755—total number of volumes cir- 
culated through branches, deposits and 
schoolroom libraries. 

6,527 volumes purchased. 

$6,500 spent for books. 


Extracts from County Letters 


“The library has been of great value to 
me as a reader. Geographical reference 
books and helps were supplied promptly.” 

“If I had time to use the library as I 
would like, it would be an asset, but a 
farmer is a busy person and when I do use 
the library it is fine.” 


“If we had to go to the city library to 
get our books we would never get to read, 
for we can’t spare the time. Much informa- 
tion may be gotten from books that helps 
on the farm like orchard culture, bee rais- 
ing, poultry, fur farming. The farmers say 
it is mighty fine and a great help to them 
to have libraries in the farming districts.” 





“For more than five years the village of 
Harlan has had the privilege of a Branch 
Library. The lower grades of the public 
school are being trained in the proper use 
of the library and have learned to love the 
story hours given there.. The upper grades 
and high school and members of various 
clubs find the library an invaluable aid to 
reference and research work as well as to 
general reading. These books taken into 
the homes reach and interest other members 
of the household. We believe the Harlan 
Library is a splendid asset to the entire 
community and it would be a sad day if the 
privilege were taken away from us.” 





“If we had to depend on the central li- 
brary for our books we would likely read 
one book where we now read five.” 





“I took some University Extension Work 
last winter and got my books at the li- 
brary.” 





A lad coming into the Harlan Branch Li- 
brary said: “I have built a two tube radio 
set that works and I give full credit to the 
library.” ; 





“The farmers and their wives find time 
to visit the library where they may read 
current magazines and borrow good books.” 





“The farmer’s wife can now do her club 
work efficiently, since by making a request 
of the librarian she will be sent her material 
on a given subject without the time spent 
in making the journey to the city.” 
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One of the deposit custodians sent in the 
following pointers which she gathered from 
the readers: 

1. Widens the experience of country 
children. 

2. Keeps one informed on subjects of 
interest. 

3. Keeps the child on profitable pastime. 

4. The ability of reading books where 
one wouldn’t read otherwise. 

5. Good thoughts derived from the read- 
ing of books. 

6. A source of education and amusement. 





“What man or woman of culture does not 
love good books and does not enjoy making 
themselves familiar with vital matters of 
today? I have found the Community Li- 
brary a wonderful privilege, not only for 
the pleasure of the good fiction, but because 
it has proven to be of special value to me in 
the study outlined in the Literary Clubs. 
It is such a relief to know that what I want 
and when I want it can be found at our 
Harlan Library.” 

Mrs. Sophia A. Emme, Harlan. 





“The Library is a blessing to the people 
of our rural community. 

Children may get books in the library who 
otherwise would be denied the privilege, and 
thus they cultivate a taste of good reading, 
which will help them to grow up to be noble 
men and women. 

Farmers and their wives find time to visit 
the Library where they may read the cur- 
rent magazines and borrow good books and 
their lives are enriched and lifted up with 
the joy of reading.” 

Mrs. Amy Spindler, Harlan, 
Rural Route 





“I called about a dozen representative 
people in town and all declared our Branch 
Library a necessity that we could not do 
without. Most of them of course are just 
general readers but one man said if we did 
not have the branch and his family had to 
depend on the central library, they would 


likely read one book where they now read 
five—and I expect that is true for a great 
many of us. A woman who worked in an 
office all day took Indiana University Ex- 
tension work last winter and got her work 
at the library. 

Two of the public school teachers spoke 
feelingly of the convenience of having all 
needed supplementary reading matter for 
the children. Before we had the Branch 
the teachers furnished all that, either from 
their own store or from Fort Wayne Li- 
brary. The M. E. Sunday School Superin- 
tendent is pleased that the library will fur- 
nish the kind of books he particularly 
wishes the children to read, thus obviating 
the need of Sunday School libraries. 

I hope you can get something of what you 
want out of all this. One thing you may 
be sure of—No one in this town would be 
willing to give up our own Branch Library. 

Mrs. Sam Stocks, New Haven, 
Board Member (County) 





“The Branch Library came as a godsend 
to the rural high school English teacher. 
Little collateral reading could be required 
when the student was compelled to buy his 
own outside reading material, because the 
township did not have the money to keep 
up a library and hire a competent librarian. 

The farm magazine budget need not be as 
large as it was before. Many of our women 
take the magazines from the library, there- 
by saving subscription prices. 

Requests for special pictures are granted. 
We wanted some bird pictures and bird 
books for our home. Our librarian gave us 
the names, addresses of the publishers, and 
the prices, so that we have a good collection 
for the children.” 

Mrs. Lois Wilson Fuelling, Harlan. 





“For more than five years the village of 
Harlan has had the privileges of a Branch 
Library. The building and equipment would 
do credit to a town many times its size. 
Located in a quiet spot, nestling among the 
trees by the side of a running brook, every- 
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thing round about it is cheery and quiet, 
most conducive to reader’s delight. From 
400 to 800 books are issued to the com- 
munity monthly. Many come and read the 
magazines and papers from the racks. The 
lower grades in the public school are being 
trained in the proper use of the library, and 
have learned to love the story hours given 
there. The upper grades, and high school, 
and members of various clubs, find the li- 
brary an invaluable aid to reference and 
research work, as well as to general read- 
ing. These books, taken into the homes, 
reach and interest other members of the 
household. 

We believe the Harlan Library is a 
splendid asset to the entire community, and 
it would be a sad day, if the privilege were 
taken away from us. Good reading mate- 
rial is an uplift to the reader and indirectly 
to the community, and to better citizenship. 
We believe it is impossible to estimate the 
influence for good that our library is work- 
ing for us. It is worth much more than it 
costs in the education and training of young 
minds to good habits of thinking and right 
living.” 

Mrs. A. R. Mumma, Harlan. 


COUNTY STAFF MEETINGS 


This year the County Department of the 
Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County has been urging especially those in 
charge of the County Branches to attend 
all staff and library meetings possible. The 
purpose is to instil the feeling that each 
part is a link of the system as a whole, and 
the better the part the better the whole. 

One feature that has been enjoyed and 
which has proven most beneficial are the 
winter County Staff meetings. During the 
five winter months there were five get-to- 
gether meetings consisting of the Librarian, 
the County Staff and those in charge of the 
County Branches. These meetings were 
held at each Branch in turn which enabled 
the branch people to see the workings of 


3—45704 


the other places and in this way to check 
up on their own work. The meetings began 
at ten in the morning and this year the 
programs have been varied. There have 
been talks by the Librarian, or by depart- 
ment heads from the Main Library, with 
now and then book reviews. There was 
always a chance for exchange of ideas, com- 
parisons and questions. Whenever the 
meeting was held near the home of a Coun- 
ty Library Board member that member was 
invited especially and seemed to enjoy the 
meeting. At noon a pot luck lunch was 
enjoyed and much comradeship grew from 
this. In fact the informality of the meet- 
ings helped a great deal in bringing out the 
more retiring and a greater interest has 
been shown in the work of each Branch as a 
result. 

As an addition to these meetings, for 
some time the county people have been 
sending in to the central office short reviews 
of books read during the month. These 
reviews were typed and copies sent to each 
so that all might benefit from each other’s 
reading. 

Also telephones have been installed in 
all the County Branches and they have well 
paid for themselves because of the closer 
contact with the County Office and for the 
speeding up of the local work. One thing 
especially that has helped is the prompt 
attention that can be given urgent requests 
and the quicker filling of book needs. It 
is found that the work all around goes much 
easier and more efficiently because of the 
better understanding of the library per- 
sonnel. 

Margaret Winning. 


Columbus-Bartholomew County Library 
Serves fourteen (14) townships (all) 


CIOEs os Kcctetsacwcenesieceaes $11,043.00 
CNG 5 cdc irene Merwtaucnuos 12,759.00 
ROE Kids <ietnan tee ou ewes $23,802.00 
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Total expenditures ...... $14,517.00 
POmUIAON OF CHG os ks.0:5d 0 csisa sews 9,053 
Rural population. ..6.0.cscccs esc 14,834 

PDN Soro cn sgt Sieia aint Sa a eee ee oe 23,887 
Mumber Of DOOKS |<. ..0.6 6 s00:060.0 0005.08 24,808 
Circulation 

Aes cao thea Caen to cemeaaes 89,613 
UE oh deers ew atara piewiaess careers 90,069 

LES Ee ene Res 179,682 
Number of borrowers .........-.00+- 7,263 
Agencies 

Central Earary 6 ss.cossectiessevieese 1 
RRR bis Sin ess, cide see wea bieeetents 1 
NN he cia ea stance neces 30 


Librarian, Gladys Walker. 


The county extension work through one 
branch and thirty stations has been very 
satisfactory. Prompt attention has been 
given their special requests for books and 
the station librarians have aided in getting 
the right books to the borrowers. The fact 
that some of the librarians moved away 
necessitated securing others to carry on 
the work, but all the changes were effected 
without any stopping of the service. 

Books are sent to these stations once 
every month with the exception of one 
month during the taking of the inventory. 
The books which are to be returned to the 
main library are selected by the station li- 
brarians and thus a changing supply of 
books is always found at the deposit sta- 
tions. Six routes which require three whole 
days to cover, are kept up. These offer an 
opportunity for consistent effort. During 
the past year 2,282%4 miles were covered 
in delivering books and 58 personal visits 
were made by members of the staff. 

Special work with the county schools was 
one of the most helpful and inspiring 
projects attempted. A thousand and fifteen 
supplementary readers for the first four 
grades were purchased with county funds 
and the sixty-three teachers who used them 
expressed their appreciation constantly con- 
cerning their inestimable value. The num- 


ber of books read by each pupil was mate- 
rially increased by these readers. The 
teachers showed a spirit of cooperation and 
aided the work of reaching the juvenile 
readers of the county with their untiring 
efforts. In addition to these schools, three 
parochial schools were served. 

A. summer reading course for children 
was conducted at Newbern by Miss Ada 
Holland, a teacher. 

Although the staff feels that a steady 
growth in the county work has been accom- 
plished, it realizes that some phases of the 
work have only been touched. The circu- 
lation of adult non-fiction should be in- 
creased and the reference work at the sta- 
tions should be extended. Every school 
child should get the library habit and the 
staff shall work toward this end during the 
year. 

Gladys Walker. 


Fowler-Benton County Public Library 


Serves six (6) townships. Five townships 
have own service. 


Income 
APOWNEL) oc wiateree tine wile vee ese 38 $963 .00 
OU GINDD 2 disais Uekeedcen eenes 6,058 .00 
OGRE SOUTOES nice ci cwctee cous 138.00 
POU ss Uis sendy caeseaeee $7,159.00 
POPUlAGON OL WOW. 5.65 .die a octeateiesiete 1,442 
RUPALPORUIGUION 666s. 0c cdc ceiaowue 6,424 
GUS Soe Sas ocala e Sites 7,866 
INAIIUET (OL WOOD: oo. 6 6/:0 osinse:is cs cawrans 15,208 
CHOGIBNION. oiads os otis-cweae ce cacipe 96,433 
Number of borrowers ..........+0+ 3,658 
Agencies 
CREP AUBENOY «So 5. ios ce st eevee paimevae 1 
SSUMEIOND 5 Seale sisiale crereie scone els rE CONS 3 
SIEROGIN =) Sx.dw.bdardaKs ws Vas eee eae 8 


Library tax rate: 


town .04; townships 
.04 and .02% 


Librarian, Mrs. Kate B. Hay. 
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This library was first organized in 1906 
as a town library through the help of the 
Carnegie fund and later Center township 
voted a tax rate and received service. Then 
the county library law of 1917 was enacted 
and the townships not already having li- 
brary service voted a tax rate and joined 
the organization. At present we are serv- 
ing six townships of the county with a popu- 
lation of 6,424. Not a very large number 
of people but we have no cities and it is 
strictly a farming community. 

The present librarian has been in charge 
since 1921 and has seen the book collection 
grow from 5,502 to 15,288 and the circula- 
tion statistics from 14,273 to 96,433 for the 
year just ended. 

When the county library was first estab- 
lished we had a number of one-room schools 
but all have now been consolidated and we 
supply book collections to eight schools 
(five high schools, one academy and two 
grade schvols) and have three stations in 
private homes. The pupils of the public 
school and academy here in town come 
directly to the library for their books. 

Our method of book delivery is by hired 
conveyance with a stout young man to do 
the driving. The books are packed in paste- 
board cartons, a collection for each grade 
room and a large number for the high 
school. The collection is made up of 
stories suitable to the grades supplied and 
helps for the teacher in geography, his- 
tory, etc. For the high school all the col- 
lateral reading for English is furnished and 
supplementary reference material of any 
type needed. Also books of fiction and 
general reading are included and left in 
charge of a high school pupil or English 
teacher. We try to visit each school every 
six weeks with some new books and bring 
in to the library all books not needed for 
awhile. We also make this an occasion to 
talk books and reading to the children. Last 
year 11,376 books were delivered to the 
township schools and stations at a trans- 
portation cost of $156.50. 


One encouraging feature is the increase 
in the requests for special books this year, 
as “Do you have a book about bees?” 
“Something about dahlia culture,” “gold 
fish,” “garden pools and rock gardens,” 
“diseases of swine,” “Can you bring me 
“Whither mankind” and “Ordeal of civiliza- 
tion?” 

Many more rural patrons are coming to 
the library than formerly. They seem to 
have lost the feeling of awe with which 
they used to regard us and have come to 
consider the library staff as personal 
friends, though some cf the children say 
“T can find books more easily from the ones 
you bring out. They are always good and 
there are too many here to select from.” 

Mrs. Roy Eastburn of Pine township re- 
marked, “We just came to town for books 
today. I don’t know what we would do 
without the library and while we read 
mostly fiction, we know we can get other 
things if we want them.” Miss Lorine 
Eastburn, her daughter, has been teaching 
in Pine township school and asked to be 
quoted as saying that her room had every 
thing they needed and more, and the chil- 
dren were always looking forward to the 
visit of the library teacher. 

Mrs. Frances Beaver, teacher of grades 
7 and 8 Pine school, said she was surprised 
at the number of books furnished and was 
especially pleased with the books: sent to 
her for institute work. 

Mrs. Jacob Welsch, Gilboa township, 
“Thanks for the material sent for club work. 
It was just what we wanted. I told the 
ladies I knew the county library could fur- 
nish it.” 

Mrs. Ruth Macaulay, Gilboa township has 
expressed her appreciation many times for 
the service rendered to her. 

Mrs. Rena Geary, Talbot, Hickory Grove 
township—“Thanks for the help with our 
club programs and for your recommenda- 
tions for an entertainer for our guest 
night.” 

Mr. John Jacobs, also of Talbot—“The 
garden books were all right. May I have 
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them renewed? Please bring plenty of 
Kipling and London next trip.” 

Miss Veronica McCormick, Ambia, Hick- 
ory Grove township—“Books on play pro- 
duction and stage craft were just what I 
needed. Did you already have them in the 
library, or did you buy them? You got 
them here so soon (next day after call).” 

Miss Genevieve McCormick in introducing 
the librarian to new teachers—“This is the 
lady who brings you every thing you ask 
for.” 

Miss Jessie Cotner, teacher of grades 3 
and 4 Freeland Park, says: “As a teacher 
the library has been very helpful to me. 
Books are delivered to our school which aid 
greatly in my work and are a source of 
pleasure to the children. The selection has 
been good.” 

Mrs. Bruce Wilson says—‘As a patron 
from an outside district and paying a fee, 
I desire to state that I derive great benefit 
and unmeasured pleasure from the use of 
the Benton County Library.” 

Dr. Walter T. Clark, a dentist of Fowler, 
states: “Have been in position to hear a 
great many comments on the activities of 
the county library and its usefulness to the 
reading public. All of the comments have 
been unusually flattering and favorable, 
among them a deep appreciation of the 
work by the Sisters of St. Francis of both 
Fowler and Dunnington.” 

Miss. Ethel Anderson, teacher of grades 
7 and 8 Wadena school, Union township, 
comments, “As to the value of a county li- 
brary in a community where there is no 
library, much may be said. The average 
small school has a very small reference li- 
brary and funds with which to purchase 
reference books are usually limited. Edi- 
tions of books become old before a small 
school has used a book sufficiently to justify 
its being disposed of. If reference books 
which are used only occasionally are kept 
in a county library, they may serve the 
pupils of many schools at much less ex- 
penditure of funds than if purchased for 
each school. More books concerning a sub- 


ject may be obtained from a county library 
than may be owned by a small school li- 
brary, thus furnishing a broader field for 
supplementary work. 

The fiction furnished to an outlying dis- 
trict is no small item in the value of a 
county library. Such reading matter is 
often of much lesser amount in the small 
school library than is the reference material. 

As a teacher in a consolidated school 
served by a county library, I wish to say 
that no means I had, so much enabled me 
to get into close touch with the pupils and 
their parents as did the fiction which was 
brought to our school by the county libra- 
rian and distributed to the homes of the 
children and to other homes in the com- 
munity. 

I certainly approve of the county library 
plan and know from personal experience 
what an aid to teachers, pupils and people 
outside of school such an institution may 
be. I believe we are much better served 
than if each township in our county had 
its own library and the idea of teaching 
in a community with no library service is 
“unthinkable.” 

Mr. M. F. O’Rear, County Supt. of 
Schools says: “I have been studying for 
the past twelve years, the benefits derived 
from the county library in this, Benton 
County. I have been particularly interested 
in what, if any, good the outlying townships 
are deriving from the central library plant. 

I find that the larger amount of funds 
available for the purchase of reference 
books and periodicals treating on topics of 
current interest to pupils in the schools of 
the county, is of far better effect than can 
be secured from the small local or town- 
ship libraries. 

The service of a trained library force, the 
selection of books, magazines and other 
material, by a committee of well-informed 
persons lends assurance to the fact that the 
best and latest topics on any desired study 
or point are at the command of the schools 
of the county. In the selection of fiction a 
committee from the library board will see 
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that no fiction of doubtful standing will 
pass into the hands of younger readers. 

“T can not commend too highly our library 
for the very efficient help it is rendering the 
schools of Benton County.” 

Mrs. Kate B. Hay. 


Nashville-Brown County Public Library 


Serves five (5) townships (all). 
Income 


County .....sessccccccsseccess $1,867.00 
Other sources: <6 66.6. .. ee 
PGUAL. osc Gans sleccsaeslages $1,950.00 
POPWAON. OF OWN occ. 6skscsccsceens 323 
Eat BONUINUNON (2 obcsdis con ceees 6,696 
PNR ree aaa cis cnieis eta aie Sa oe 7,019 
INUSINGE GF DOOEE ees ca cececsios we nace 6,497 
WOEEOUIMIEIE occ co esse ne eeemaleceee 15,189 
Numbey of borrowers .............. 1,903 
Agencies 
WGNGPEr DIDPRED cc cceccwotecsccoseses 1 
RUOGIS (occ rence cosee nated gaeeceaes 21 
WIOMION ois ciclechicse ci teacoutetecunens 9 


Library tax rate: County .07. 
Librarian, Mrs. Helen M. Allison. 


Citizens of Nashville had for some time 
felt the need for a library of some kind, and 
collections of books had been borrowed 
from the State Library at various times, 
but it remained for a group to get together 
in November, 1919, and get down to busi- 
ness. A, public meeting was planned, W. J. 
Hamilton, of the Library Commission, was 
invited to speak to the citizens, and at the 
close of a dinner party for all, the matter 
was discussed, and committees appointed 
to interview the taxpayers and find out the 
wishes of the people. These committees 
reported favorably later, and December 22, 
1919, the Nashville Public Library Board 
was organized. 

The library board and friends got busy 
and books began to come from all quarters, 


so on the opening date, March 13, 1920, we 
had 1,069 books ready for the shelves. The 
circulation the first day was 16, 9 adult and 
7 juvenile. Up until August, 1921, the li- 
brary was open only two afternoons and 
two evenings a week. 

In September, 1920, the library privi- 
leges were extended to the entire county, 
making five townships to receive service. 
In December, 1920, we delivered our first 
books to the rural districts, placing one 
collection in each township. 

Most of our work has been done through 
the schools, as the children catch the li- 
brary idea first. 

In the summer of 1928, we had one read- 
ing club and gave twelve certificates to 
those who finished the course of reading 
we had planned. 

We have no county fair, but when we had 
the Blossom Festival parade our float re- 
ceived favorable comment. We also used 
our county paper often, giving notices of 
new books or telling the folks that we have 
placed a collection in their community. 

Our population is scattered, roads are not 
what they are in level counties, but we feel 
that the work is growing, and that a library 
is one of the very necessary things for us. 

Mrs. Helen M. Allison. 


Opinions Expressed 


“T have lived in Nashville, Brown County 
for almost two years, during which time 
myself and family have made almost con- 
stant use of the library. Those in charge 
have always been most courteous and ready 
to help in every way possible. 

“My work takes me throughout the coun- 
ty and into the homes of many of the people. 
I have the privilege of knowing the home 
life and needs of representative groups of 
persons, also many of the community prob- 
lems for which I must try to find a solution. 
In only a very few homes is the reading 
matter sufficient, and the little that does 
find its way into the homes is often of the 
cheapest type. The library by its extension 
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work through the county schools and other 
agencies is meeting this need for good read- 
ing matter in many homes in a splendid 
way. The magazines always to be found 
on the tables or rack in the reading room, 
and which except for the current issues are 
distributed in the same manner as the 
books, are constantly holding before the 
people a high type of periodic literature. 

“The amount of money appropriated for 
the library is small. Out of the limited 
income, for the most part, only the type of 
books and periodicals for which there is a 
large popular demand have been purchased. 
Many of the books have been donated. This 
situation has resulted in a shortage of new 
reference books for students who desire to 
use the library for study. However this 
need is small and limited in comparison with 
the great need throughout the county for a 
good grade of fiction, which not only enter- 
tains but stimulates the mind as well. This 
need the Nashville-Brown County Library is 
meeting in an excellent manner.” 

Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Nashville. 





“T find the public library to be a source 
of great pleasure to the people and I think 
the branch libraries, where a number of 
books covering almost any type of reading 
one would care to choose from, are placed 
in a rural community where it would be 
difficult to have access to the main library, 
to be an especial benefit. Children enter- 
tained for hours by a brightly coloured pic- 
ture book, mothers with little ones and 
many cares, who find it difficult to get away 
from their homes, can find recreation in 
good reading. Men, weary from a day in 
the field can lay aside their worries and 
through the pages of a book enjoy those 
things which interest a man—the west, the 
gold fields, the far north. 

“The public library with its branches is 
undoubtedly a worthy institution.” 

Mrs. Blanch Tracy, Georgetown. 


“The Nashville-Brown County Public Li- 
brary is, in my estimation, the very best 
thing that ever happened to Brown County. 
The service is excellent, the librarian is in- 
telligent and courteous, and when, as some- 
times happens, the selection of books is left 
to her, she always proves helpful and oblig- 
ing, and the patron is fully satisfied. Also 
the library is very helpful for school chil- 
dren, putting into their hands many books 
of history and reference that otherwise they 
could not have. So here’s to the Brown 
County Library. Long may it live and 
multiply.” 

Mrs. James Cullen, Morgantown. 





“T can not find words to express the value 
of what I think of the library to the people 
of our community. I think that most of the 
people are well pleased and count it a privi- 
lege to get and read the books. I find that 
they are very thankful that they can have 
that privilege and would count it a great 
loss if they did not have a public library in 
our county.” 


Mrs. Donna Dubois, Van Buren Tp. 





“It would be a hard job for me to enu- 
merate all the advantages of the library to 
me, for it is just a habit with me now and 
it seems a part of our existence the same as 
our mail and parcel post. 

“In my school work I use the books for 
supplementary readers as we have none of 
our own. 

“Quite often I use the stories for busy 
work, that is I have a pupil read what I 
designate, then have him tell me what he 
has read. 

“The library furnishes the only reading 
material several of the pupils have, for 
there are numerous families that do not 
take a paper or magazine of any kind.” 

Raleigh Deckard, Teacher, Johnson Tp. 





“I wish to express my appreciation of the 
privilege I had of selecting books from the 
Brown County Library to use in the reading 
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contest we put on in a number of our Sun- 
day Schools. I find that you have a line of 
good books, the kind we wish our Sunday 
School people to read. 

“IT am sure that the library is filling a 
great need in Brown County.” 


W. C. Chafin, 
Field worker for The American S. S. Union. 





“The Nashville-Brown County Public Li- 
brary has been of much value to me in my 
work as well as to my family. When in 
need of information on any subject I do not 
have at hand, I usually go to the library 
first, where I have always received the best 
of service. I greatly appreciate this fine 
co-operation.” 


R. E. Grubbs, County Agent, Nashville. 





“The Brown County Public Library has 
been of untold value to the youth of this 
community and county. I see certain chil- 
dren who make trips to the library almost 
daily. Some have read virtually hundreds 
of books. Many more nave read a goodly 
number. I see others who are nearing the 
allotted three score and ten who are faith- 
ful patrons of the library. It brings them 
happiness. 

“As I travel over the county each year 
supervising schools I find the books being 
used by teachers and pupils. They are cer- 
tainly a great help to the rural communities 
where there are few books in the home and 
no other library facilities available. 

“The librarian and board I am sure are 
making a determined effort to serve well 
the entire county. They are to be com- 
- mended for the fine spirit shown. I believe 
that Brown County has never made a better 
investment than the money spent for its li- 
brary service. No one can safely say how 
far into the future its influence reaches, or 
how great that influence for good may be.” 


Grover G. Brown, 
County Supt. of Schools. 


Logansport-Cass County Public Library 


Serves twelve (12) townships. Two town- 
ships have own service. 





Income 
CG ccs cece tGecus seeseaee $19,970.00 
SROWMRDN iicinid'os 600d Wamcentas 13,925 .00 
CURSP  SOULCEN eect isekeas 631.00 
ROUSE kcvierdic as ieanueslaead $34,526.00 
POPUEIOR OL CHG a6 ois 605 cecenes 23,120 
H¥al POBGIEION: 2.0.66 6k cel astacene 11,442 
NORMED accaicry ce cuwwcwsndewvanna 34,562 
Nuitiber 68 DOORS ..isccca ck cnsccenes 57,136 
TC a ee 285,663 
Number of borrowers ...........-. 21,109 
Agencies 
PERO UNUOEY. ic oc viccccelcisdcasseenaeas 1 
PEO 2 oo sc xncccndwasatevs Sanenes 1 
PIRRIRONI 6 6-le'e 11S d vain 0d Soe bawnneeen 6 
RIO adi < drain do Ves cece memewnecesa 45 
CHEE AOONOIEE: 65.6 e cic ciwesiecavenne 4 
WOON CHU ees. tina cceneceactin eeeus 2 


Library tax rate: city .06; townships .04. 
Librarian, Alice D. Stevens. 
County librarian, Edna M. Holden. 


Cass County, Indiana, is served from the 
main library at Logansport with the help 
of five deposit stations, one branch and one 
book truck. Three of the. stations are 
housed in the general stores of three vil- 
lages. These are very successful as the 
stores are open every day and during the 
evenings too. Two stations are in consoli- 
dated schools, one is in charge of a teacher, 
while two high school girls take charge of 
the other. Adult books are circulated also 
from the one while the other is very close to 
Logansport and is a school library. 

The branch at Galveston is open three 
days a week and serves the community 
which is the very farthest from the main 
library. Very few of Galveston patrons 
have an opportunity to use the main library 
so requests are very frequent and many 
books are mailed out. The library truck in 
charge of one of the county librarians visits 
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each of the stations and the branch once a 
month, changing the collections by adding 
new books and taking up the ones that have 
been used. 

Ten villages and hamlets are served by 
the visits of the Book Truck every four 
weeks. Nine high schools are furnished 
with outside reading books and other refer- 
ence material. Twenty-two schools, all ex- 
cept five of these being consolidated build- 
ings, are visited every four weeks. Three 
hundred forty homes in districts not served 
by stations are visited every six weeks. It 
is through this last type of service that 
many people who before were not library 
patrons or readers are given the “reading 
habit” and frequently become regular bor- 
rowers at the main library. 

To one particular family of six, the book 
truck brings great joy. They live far from 
town, off the main road and down a long 
lane. Having no Family Ford they rarely 
go to town or visit with other people. 
Books are their one and only recreation and 
joy. They are waiting at the end of the 
lane each library day, eager to exchange 
their books and magazines which they carry 
back and forth in a huge wash tub and the 
tub is generally piled high. At times even 
this supply is exhausted before the next li- 
brary day and they borrow “what they 
haven’t read” of their neighbor’s supply. 

It is astonishing and very gratifying to 
us to note the increasing number of rural 
people using the Logansport library. 

The following rural service statistics are 
worthy of special note: 


Circulation 1928-1929 





ROI CTMUON 65.66: 6.0- 50 5.610. 4 4,0:6-Cy%S wes 71,129 
PUERTO S ey ars) :ard.0 4 Saw acadwaiere wanes 18,246 
School readers ...........cecccceeee 3,912 

MSNRN hs soiacar ca ik'a ca: 0:0,010, 0\v.e aowrnis ote 93,287 
Average per month ..............2. 7,774 
Gain over previous year ............ 9,019 
AO 555-5 :5:6 0:0 00.019 S99 o-50508 0198 11,442 
Area, square miles ...............6. 390 
Borrowers registered ...........004. 7,609 


Daily routes cover from twenty to forty-six 
miles. 

Cost of truck operation $.057 per mile. 
Truck traveled 6,585 miles and used 475 
gallons of gas. 


Money spent in county ......... 995,820.61 
Overhead and supplies .......... 1,817.35 
TOCA’ 6 oe sock ee eee See ROR $7,637 .96 


From Letters 


“During the last five years I’ve been 
asked a good many times how I like to live 
in Indiana. In enumerating the reasons for 
liking our new home I always add, ‘and 
books from the Logansport, Cass County 
Library are brought right to our door.’ 
Anyone fond of reading can realize just 
what that means to busy families on the 
farm. We certainly appreciate all that the 
library truck means to us.” 

Mrs. D. A. Newburn, Lucerne. 





“The county library has been a large 
factor in the success of the rural consoli- 
dated high school. It gives the pupils ac- 
cess to the special reference work and the 
required outside reading in English which 
they would otherwise not have. 

“For five years our high school has de- 
pended on this service to meet the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education. 

“As a teacher I feel that it is a necessary 
and satisfying part of our school.” 

Geo. A. Hyman, 
High School Teacher, Galveston. 





“After having taught in Cass County for 
six years where we had traveling library 
service and then going to Howard County 
for two years, the one thing that I missed in 
our Howard County school more than all 
other things was the lack of good reading 
material for the school. The above service 


takes care of that phase of our school work. 
Any school that can have that kind of serv- 
ice don’t know just how much it will be 
appreciated until it has been tried. 

Reed Groninger, Young America. 
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Mr. Groninger is the newly elected County 
.« Superintendent of Schools and expressed his 
sentiments in the following words in a letter 

to the county librarian: 

“I’m surely in favor of the library service 
of Cass County and shall try to show my 
appreciation of the same beginning on 
August 16, 1929, and continuing thereafter 
for four years.” 


What Cass County Library Can Do 


[From a handbill] 


1. Give equal reading facilities to every 
man, woman and child in Cass County. 

2. Send books in answer to letter or tele- 
phone by parcel post to the most isolated 
person in the county. 

3. Lend books to all residents of the 
county on the same conditions as to resi- 
dents of the town in which the library is 
located. 

4. Make rural life more desirable, espe- 
cially to young people. 

5. Increase the value of property. 

6. Give the same reading advantages to 
the country child which are now enjoyed 
by the city child. 

7. Supplement the public school course 
of study with material for general reading 
and reference. 

8. Create a generation of readers of the 
children now passing through the public 
schools. 

9. Raise the standard of appreciation of 
the later studies of students in our schools 
of higher education because of opportunity 
for a foundation of general reading. 

10. Supply the demand for books which 
the schools create. 

11. Give people something to read after 
they have been taught how to read. 

12. Offer opportunity to continue educa- 
tion after leaving school. 

13. Stimulate home education. 

14. Aid study clubs. 

15. Provide adequate reference material. 

16. Develop greater community intelli- 


17. Provide more efficient library service 
in the most economical way possible. 

18. Save duplicating many expensive 
reference books. 


Rochester-Fulton County Public Library 


Serves six (6) townships. Two townships 
have own service. 





Income 

Gli s 5s ouisanacuncswencage ead $2,539 .00 
OMNGEIOEE Ga ccisiecccuenee canes 7,009 .00 
QUREF SOURCES. 66.6.00.65 cc ccences 356.00 
TEOUME Sscs olin dw oaxcensiowe $9,904.00 
Population of tOwWn ...2.cciccvessae 3,720 
RGFEP POBUIRGON: 2 « cccsccccccsaees 8,283 
SNOB oo aicacovcrseavtucus towee 12,003 
. TNUBEP OF BOGE 6 ccc cides cevicwcses 15,299 
CPI oo os ec ccc ccancececeeaes 96,832 
Number of borrowers ..........+0+- 4,391 

Agencies 
COMMERE MAE! 06600 ccitccasscee ae x 
Ot DNC 6 ooo c've nde ectetesmeene 1 
Schools (21 collections) ............+. 11 
EGE? GIGTICIGE) So s0< cane cxtctenecuaes 2 
ROOM CHUGH. 5.<iv daccs bncccteeusGacuas 1 


Library tax rate: town .05%4; townships 
04% and .03%. 


Librarian, Mrs. Grace Stingly Mason. 


The principal events of the extension 
work of the Rochester-Fulton County Li- 
brary this year were the purchase of a new 
book truck and the removal of the branch 
library at Fulton from two rooms in a build- 
ing just back of the post-office to a sepa- 
rate building on Main Street. 

The new truck is a great improvement 
over the old one. It carries nine hundred 
books and can easily house ten or twelve 
people. The circulation of books from the 
truck for the year was 46,691, a gain of 
4,153 over the previous year. The truck 
stops at schools and villages and some 
houses in the winter. In summer the work 
is with villages and houses. 
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The Fulton branch library is much more 
attractive in its new quarters and is nearer 
the school. This eliminates the necessity of 
the children crossing a state road, which 
has been a drawback. The branch serves 
one township which is not visited by the 
book truck. 

A number of teachers in the county take 
out collections of books chosen either from 
the truck, the main library, or the branch, 
to use in connection with their school work. 
A high school teacher may borrow a number 
of histories or historical novels. A grade 
teacher often uses books for silent reading 
classes or to keep pupils out of mischief 
after they have gotten their lessons. 

Although quite a number of rural patrons 
come to the main library we feel that part 
of the gain of the book truck is at the ex- 
pense of the main library. It is so much 
more handy to have books at the door than 
to come to the library in town, when the 
time spent in town is full of other errands. 

The library continues to run an advertise- 
ment each day in the notices in the local 
newspaper. The one running now is: 


TAKE— 
time to read. Rochester-Fulton County 


Library. 


A recent remark made by a young mother 
of seven children, ranging in age from about 
thirteen to two, shows the feeling of some 
of the rural patrons in regard to the rural 
library service. The whole family had been 
at the truck and on leaving she remarked: 
“Tt surely is a privilege to have this truck 
bring books to our door. If we had to take 
the children to town I’m afraid they would 
suffer for the want of books.” 

Mrs. Grace Stingly Mason. 


Madison-Jefferson County Public Library 


Serves ten (10) townships (all). . 
Income 


NOB 5 oii ws ede oa nceiesiew siete $6,843 .00 
APUREE BOUTCOS: ose. 6.66:0:0 0:08 64058 318.00 
MGA: ons onc oaeeeeee $7,161.00 





Population: of 46Wi 60606 inc sdecswes 6,711 
PULA) POPWAHON os0.0. cbs icccee ueenes 14,079 
HOMME dea esis cemincKaevu Rea eed 20,790 
Numbervol BOOKS 6 .65:c.sskiis.c coasts 14,669 
CINGHIBGIGN: 66655. ssc dickeieecsesate es 116,584 
Number of borrowers ...........6. 12,076 
Agencies 
Central LIDIGRY 6.0660 sc Saeaceen Cokes rf 
SOUSULONNG:, 6:06 Sisre's' a. 5: 019 areola Sie eecsieeaie rare 18 
BOHOOIS Saiaassaiiescre vag gactorsodes 3 


Library tax rate: town .05; county .04. 
Librarian, Nellie G. Harper. 


Jennings County Public Library 


Serves ten (10) townships (all). 
Income 





MOOUIGY | oo oka se Rea nee eee $8,510.00 
OCHEE HOUMIES  Gacdstaieacsarlnsiew's 111.00 
MOL ta oii she cinta ec elua elereeans $8,621.00 
Population Of COW. css... icacc scenes 3,084 
Rural popwmaguOn® sj0+60 066 beccasdues 10,196 
POOH caterers cote exeaesueee 13,280 
WiiDGP OF HOOKS 6.0.0.5.6's coe because tion 18,256 
SIOUIAION ns sis a On ose caloslewesawes 88,484 
Agencies 
GENIE ADIORY i 50:5 5.5. c:oceiscie baile eewiee 1 
RIUUIONIE) <o:o-9.0-0/<a 01s eb oreie Pete asses sete 24 
CHOON oe.sc-necSawariecens uaeremoeenes 49 


Library tax rate: county .07. 
Librarian, Pearl McConnell. 


Jennings County Public Library was es- 
tablished as a county library in 1919. It 
was among the last of the libraries estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Fund. 

The central library is located in North 
Vernon. There are at present twenty-four 
stations located in homes, stores, and 
churches. These stations are distributed so 
that each community of the county has easy 


access. 

It has proved satisfactory for the station 
workers to return their quota of books to 
the central library and assist in the selec- 
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tion of a new stock. In case the station 
worker does not return the books the li- 
brarian takes out a selected stock. At 
stated intervals visits are made to each 
station. 

Last fall a profitable conference of station 
workers was held at the central library. 
A definite explanation was made as to what 
was expected of them, questions were asked 
by them, and an exchange of methods of 
increasing the use of the library was 
entered into heartily by the various station 
keepers. Throughout an effort was made to 
create a spirit of good will. Following the 
business meeting a social hour was enjoyed 
and light refreshments served. 

In the year ’27-’28 ten schools were sup- 
plied with book deposits. During the year 
28-’29 each school in the county was visited. 
Deposits were made in 71 grade class rooms. 
The heartiest spirit of co-operation was 
manifested on the part of each teacher and 
by the County Superintendent. No station 
was established in any of the schools, so 
there was no feeling that any teacher was 
receiving remuneration. 

The books furnished to the schools in- 
cluded those dealing with geography, his- 
tory, biography, science, art, nature study, 
fairy stories, travel, adventure, and books 
for pleasure reading. Several of the one- 
room rural schools were supplied with sup- 
plementary readers. Books for children of 
the lower grades were called for in great 
numbers. Material for programs was often 
requested by the teachers. 

Ten high schools were supplied with out- 
side reading. Material for debates, themes, 
and reference was in constant demand. A 
great deal of material was furnished to the 
English classes in their study of the works 
of a particular author or of a definite period. 
The history instructor of North Vernon had 
in our central library a “reference shelf” 
selected from our books and magazines. He 
required his pupils to do a certain amount 
of research work each day. 

Students and teachers repeatedly employ 
our services in securing subject matter es- 


sential in some course. The State Library 
has been a most kind aid in this particular 
field. 

A special effort is made to furnish books 
and subject matter for the clubs of the 
county. Programs are sent in to the central 
library so that the necessary data may be 
available in ample time. 

Various organizations of the churches 
throughout the county apply for music, pro- 
grams, entertainment suggestions, and pag- 
eants. Many other organizations and indi- 
viduals are supplied with similar material. 

One club, a stamp club, has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the library. 
A number of splendid collections have re- 
sulted and some knowledge gained of the 
history of the stamps. and of the country 
which they represent. 

The library auditorium serves as a com- 
munity center. The Farmers Federation 
and Threshermen hold regular meetings. 
Since North Vernon is a railroad terminal 
numerous railway organizations meet here. 
Other groups as W. C. T. U., clinics, Chau- 
tauqua committees, and clubs utilize library 
rooms. Oftentimes two rooms are in use 
at the same time. 

Story Hour has become an institution in 
our library. An hour is devoted to the chil- 
dren each week during the school year. 
Special parties are held Halloween, Book 
Week, Christmas, and Easter. At times an 
outside station will furnish the program. 
Following the story hour there is an in- 
crease in circulation of children’s books. 

A large assortment of magazines appeals 
very much to the public. An effort is made 
to furnish something good for every taste. 
Such magazines as National Geographic, 
Travel, Field and Stream, Nature Magazine, 
Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, John 
Martin’s Book, Wee Wisdom, and Child Life 
are circulated in the schools. All that we 
have are circulated through the stations. 
Each station is provided with at least two 
magazines which are mailed direct to them. 
A few of the larger stations have a greater 
number. More and more the people of the 
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county are coming to the library for in- 
formation along all lines. 

The following testimonials give an idea of 
the regard in which the library is held: 


“The county library is a valuable institu- 
tion. To the people of the rural districts it 
is a source of education, inspiration and 
recreation. The Jennings County Library 
has been in operation eleven years and the 
rural inhabitants are among its enthusiastic 
and appreciative patrons. It gives the 
young folks on the farm an opportunity to 
develop along any line that natural talent 
or ambition may lead; it brings them into 
contact with the great minds of the past 
and present and takes away the feeling of 
isolation with which the youth on the farm 
may become obsessed. It gives men and 
women in the country the books for recrea- 
tional reading which relieves the dull mo- 
notony of farm life. 

The county library renders a_ service 
greater than that of any city institution and 
its service is thoroughly appreciated by the 
people whom it serves.” 

Mary Cassin, Assistant Editor, 
The Plain Dealer-Republican, 
North Vernon. 





“You have for something over a year 
been our county librarian. 

I wish to commend you for your splendid 
service in a school way. Wherever I go in 
my rounds visiting schools I find your books 
and a lively interest in them on the part 
of the teacher and pupils. Patrons too are 
regular readers. 

I think that you were indeed well 
equipped to be of value to the schools and 
I feel sure that interest will increase and 
that your service to the community will 
grow and grow as the months go by. Please 
consider me a booster for the library and 
the good work you are doing.” 

Shepherd Whitcomb, 
Supt. Jennings Co. Schools. 





“Our public library affords us food for 
thought as well as helps for work in 


soiceties and clubs, giving us a broader field 
for research and also along agricultural 
lines.” 

Mrs. Bert Deputy, (Farmer’s wife). 





“I wish to speak a few words of com- 
mendation for the splendid assistance I have 
received as a teacher and also as a farmer 
from our library. 

Our location in one of the poorer corpora- 
tions of the state makes the library more 
valuable, since the school officials are finan- 
cially unable to furnish us with the ma- 
terial that we should have. 

Both my family and self have found the 
library a valuable help in planning an enter- 
tainment, in following a line of home read- 
ing, or a pleasant place to while away an 
otherwise irksome wait while in town. 

We have always found the librarian and 
assistants most courteous and efficient.” 

H. C. Grimes, R. F. D. 4, North Vernon. 





“Our county library is much appreciated 
in the schools by teachers and pupils. 
Reference books which contain valuable in- 
formation are much used. It develops habits 
of research, and introduces the reading of 
classics and affords recreation. The habit 
of better reading has been cultivated. In 
the home there are books of practical help- 
fulness; household science in all phases; 
government bulletins on agriculture which 
are of great practical help; books on busi- 
ness, of great interest to business men and 
women. They cultivate interest and re- 
sponsibility in community affairs. These 
books are brought to us free when the in- 
creased cost would make them beyond the 
purse of many.” 

Mrs. John Amick, Scipio, (Housewife). 





“Let me express my appreciation of the 
splendid service the Jennings County Li- 
brary is giving to the people of this county. 

For myself and for my family it is a chief 
source of recreation where we can obtain 
books to suit all tastes—juveniles, novels, 
poetry, history and science. In addition we 
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receive help with school work, club pro- 
grams, and ideas for home entertaining. 
The children greatly enjoy your library 
programs and your school visits, as well as 
the splendid juvenile book department. 
Comparison of the cultural opportunities 
of the present with those of a dozen years 
ago convinces me that the public library 
is one of the greatest of public necessities.” 
Mrs. C. E. Dawson, Farmer’s wife. 





“The joy of being able to have access to 
good books is indeed a very great blessing 
to any locality. 

But equally fine is the quiet hour when 
all ages can read the latest, best and most 
expensive magazines that are beyond the 
reach of our pocket-books. Long live the 
Magazine Section—our splendid librarian 
chooses well—we can all be educated and 
entertained in our library.” 

Isabel Waltermire, 
County President, W. C. T. U. 





“What the library means to a woman on 
the farm: 

The county library has been a wonderful 
source of real satisfaction to me in these 
ways. First, I have access to all the good 
magazines that I never could have gained 
in any other way. Their articles, fiction and 
advertisements surely give one something 
to think of, other than the weather and hard 
work. Second, in the church work, the mis- 
sionary magazines help furnish material for 
programs, the teachers’ helps and other 
books are a regular gold mine to the person 
who is interested in Sunday School work. 
There are books there, and with the help 
of the librarian, it is always possible to find 
something for a program, readings, plays, 
etc., for entertainment in church and com- 
munity socials. Last, there are the best of 
all the new books and all the old ones that 
never grow old, at our command. This 
surely is a great thing for the rural people 
of any county.” 

Alice L. Ashton. 


Bloomington-Monroe County Library 


For ten years the vision of library service 
to the entire county has been burning in 
the hearts of our library board. During the 
last five years every plan and attainment 
of the library has been influenced and 
colored by this dream. Our first step in this 
direction was to plan for greater efficiency 
and better service in the city. A general 
house cleaning in the way of discarding 
unsightly and worthless books was inaugu- 
rated. We especially emphasized our chil- 
dren’s work by most carefully selecting 
their books, by adding to our stock, as our 
funds would permit, beautiful editions of 
classics, and by the extension of service to 
the city schools. By the establishment of 
libraries in all of our grade schools in the 
city and by using our own staff to circulate 
these books once a week, we were able to 
reach hundreds of children who had never 
been lured into the library. In no other 
way could we have created a more favorable 
impression among the parents and other 
patrons as to our vision of service to the 
children. 

At the same time we were attempting to 
clear up our township situation. We felt 
that unless we could receive enough income 
from our townships to give good service, 
they were a detriment to our hopes for a 
county library. The result was that the one 
township which refused a tax increase was 
dropped and our efforts were concentrated 
on the one which increased its levy. Once 
again we were rewarded with a steadily 
growing opinion favorable to our service. 

We rigidly enforced the rule that all resi- 
dents outside the tax paying districts must 
pay a fee of $1.50 a year for the use of the 
library. The result was a stimulated desire 
and demand for library books. People from 
all over the county began dropping in to 
discuss the problem of how they might 
obtain library service, and the suggestion 
that a county library was the logical and 
economical solution of their problem met 
with favor. 
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Feeling that the time was ripe for action 
and after advisory meetings with county 
leaders and Mr. Bailey and Miss Warren, of 
the State Library, a whirlwind campaign 
was launched. To say the least the follow- 
ing weeks were strenuous. Our campaign 
activities were divided into three publicity 
channels: personal interviews, talks at farm 
bureau and other club meetings throughout 
the county, and newspaper articles. 

Day and night we were out interviewing 
key people. We found that little except a 
straightforward statement of our plans was 
needed to win their confidence and support. 
We made no promises which we had any 
reason to believe we could not fulfill. We 
found that people desired more than any- 
thing else an equal opportunity for their 
children, and as our county library project 
bade fair to increase this opportunity, they 
were for it. 

Talks were made by people at every farm 
bureau meeting and at all other club meet- 
ings over the county during the ensuing 
three weeks and an expression of each 
group was asked for. In every case a 
favorable vote was recorded. 

One of the most important features of 
our campaign was our newspaper publicity. 
After being convinced. that our plan was 
economical and practical, and the logical 
solution to a crying need in our county, 
the newspaper men were most willing to co- 
operate in giving us publicity and editorial 
support. In this publicity work we were 
very fortunate in securing the assistance 
of a county woman who had studied journal- 
ism. She took entire charge of this work. 
She saw that excellent short articles, fea- 
ture stories, fillers and notices of all club 
meetings were in the pepers each day. One 
especially good feature was a daily question- 
naire entitled “What a Country Woman is 
Fnding out About a County Library.” In 
this section brief questions and answers 
were given concerning the details of the 
operation and cost of the proposed county 
library. This kind of publicity was most 


effective in getting the questions before the 
people and influencing favorable public 
opinion. 

The final step in our campaign was to go 
before the county commissioners and present 
our formal contract to extend service to 
the entire county if it would levy a tax of 
4 cents on each $100 of taxable property 
outside the city of Bloomington. A delega- 
tion of rural people was present who en- 
dorsed the movement. The county commis- 
sioners were given a clear explanation of 
the movement, and also leaflets and sta- 
tistics concerning the work of county li- 
braries elsewhere. They requested time for 
considering the question and at their next 
regular meeting, after again hearing the 
endorsements of country people, voted 
favorably for the movement. 


Our budget provides that of our income, 
which will be about $6,000, one-third shall 
be expended on books, one-third on salary, 
and one-third on maintenance. Because of 
the shortage of books and because the chil- 
dren need attention most, we shall concen- 
trate our efforts during the first year on 
work with children in the schools. From the 
experience of others and considering that 
we have but a small collection of books, we 
are convinced that a book-truck will be the 
most economical and efficient method of 
reaching people. We hope to serve many of 
the schools directly from the book-truck. 
In the more inaccessible parts of the county, 
we shall leave book coliections. While little 
can be hoped for in the way of branches 
the first year yet we hope that in time we 
shall be able to establish a system of sta- 
tions and branches. Realizing that the suc- 
cess of our county library depends upon the 
personal contacts and the service which we 
render the first year we are going forth 
to our venture with the “will to do and the 
soul to dare’ and hope that Indiana’s baby 
county library will be a thriving infant be- 
fore the year is over. 


Bertha Ashby, Librarian. 
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Rising Sun and Ohio County Public Library 


Serves four (4) townships. (all) 
Income 


ROWE ohidis caste annonce anata $1,244.00 
NN ods Sete wedewemansee 1,617.00 
CEBOP SOUFCER! oils ocd cchiccee ccs 42.00 
PGEAE ch cb aie cedeleioceMnarwnes $2,903.00 
Fopwiquion Of COW. s 6... ied dvi bicwsiaceas 1,411 
MULal HOPUIQUON 66.50.6088 eccsetevees 2,613 
SOUENR sccnia7e,a%x: a: Gib ays. ote cpere-e nlearaetnere 4,024 
Nuwiber Of BOOKS 2. ck. cccsdscc cece 7,563 
CRT OIE on hak ace davcaccwoucvees 25,615 
Number of borrowers ...........06. 2,068 
Agencies 
CORTE HUEOEY $s6c cricka cade costuanes 1 
MIE an 5 ack aesou's Sealed e CUE N wedion 4 
OHOOUS cx5 fokea ccc adceccns ew ausaeas 16 


Library tax rate: town .10; townships .10 
and .5. 
Librarian, Mrs. Nettie V. McConnell. 


Ohio County 


We are glad to note that the country cir- 
culation of Ohio County is slowly but 
steadily increasing. Last year the country 
children read one hundred more class books 
than the town readers. 

During the school term, with the co- 
operation of the teachers, it is possible to 
circulate adult books through the medium 
of the schools, the children carrying them 
to their parents and friends. 

Of our four stations, two are placed in 
general stores and two in, private homes. 
These stations are open to the public every 
week day and the hours are not limited. 
We are fortunate in having four custodians 
who are enthusiastic in their work and 
faithful in their efforts to promote the 
cause. 

The county stations are constant feeders 
to the patrons of the main library. At 
present 51% of the whole population of the 
county have registered as borrowers. 


We have rejoiced to receive many dona- 
tions of magazines for our country stations. 
In this way complete files of magazines 
have been circulated, in addition to our li- 
brary subscriptions. We count this one of 
our especial blessings, and hope to make 
further developments along this line. 

This library staff feels that the rural 
work is the most important in its service. 
In every way it strives to serve the com- 
munity and its ministrations are diversified. 
One man had the lumber in his logs com- 
puted and a typewritten rule for further 
computations furnished. One family, wish- 
ing to migrate west, was supplied with in- 
formation from Washington concerning 
government lands, and later with a paved 
road survey, to assist him in planning his 
route. 

The county is also greatly indebted to the 
State Library which has constantly pro- 
vided for all kinds and conditions. The 
service has been invaluable since our limited 
income makes it impossible for us to main- 
tain a full line of class books. 

Nettie V. McConnell. 


Scott County Public Library 
Serves five (5) townships (all) 


Income 
COUNEUN ee cdu ns sac cs cawauae ace $4,297.00 
CHEE ROGRCES 3.66 6.6 cccecionwe ces 26.00 
MEGUMI Bede cones add dike vomeees $4,323.00 
Population Gf (OW .0.icescewennces 1,609 
TGFAP PONOIGMOl .5 0c ecccecscnceues 5,815 
RONEN ics nied du aie Cave are owes 7,424 
INGMDGP OF BOGUS: ois o.cccsccesccieesic 10,264 
CHUUNIN 5 oc ne nd So cdiacle eee won 43,022 
Number of borrowers ............. 2,214 
Agencies 
CEMIFGE LIDIOES. «66 he cciccccencuneees 1 
RE oia Nada ds cea ceanas Seaseoeee 9 
RIMINI Sho aia ca 5 Cie sleep ne ceeeleel 30 


Library tax rate: county .07. 
Librarian, Mrs. Hazel C. Feaster. 
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Scott county is one of the smallest 
counties in Indiana, having a population of 
7,424, and was named Scott in honor of 
General Charles Scott, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary war, who later became Governor of 
Kentucky. 

The people of Scott county have been 
slow about using their library but every 
year we find their appreciation growing not 
only for pleasure reading, but for the edu- 
cational advantage their library offers. 

In 1928, the library circulated 43,022 
books or 5.79 per capita. This was an in- 
crease of 29,110 over 1920, the first year of 
library service. We have 2,214 registered 
borrowers. At the present time we have 
nine permanent stations and plan to make 
two more soon. Last winter we had a col- 
lection of books and views in 30 schools 
and expect to place books in every school 
this winter. The library contains 10,264 
volumes. 

We encourage the station keepers to come 
and select their own books as they then 
feel that they have access to the same books 
as the town readers have. We require them 
to take a certain percentage of non-fiction. 
When we receive a new order of books we 
divide them equally among the station 
keepers and main library (perhaps we show 
partiality to our rural readers). 

When the books are selected we stamp 
the book and book card with a rubber stamp 
having the name of the station to which it 
is going, the cards then being filed. This 
avoids sending a book to the same place 
twice. We type an alphabetical list of the 
books in duplicate. With the station 
keeper’s assistance we check this list when 
the books are taken from main library. The 
station keeper signs this, thus eliminating 
misunderstandings regarding lost books. 

Some of the station keepers have made 
carriers with handles, which are light to 
carry. This makes it convenient for those 
who have their own transportation. We pay 
express on books to two stations, keepers 
of all other stations having their own trans- 
portation. Some of them use our shipping 


boxes which are shelved, but the more en- 
thusiastic ones have made shelves and have 
the books arranged properly. The station 
deposit cards bear the author, title, charged 
to, date taken and date returned. We also 
send magazines which they circulate in the 
same manner. Near the last of each month 
we send a return card to them on which to 
report the number of books circulated. The 
station keepers receive $1.00 per month for 
expenses, 1 cent for each book or magazine 
circulated and 2 cents for each new reader. 

We can not prove all we have ac- 
complished by figures in book stock regis- 
tration, circulation and attendance, but the 
appreciation (that our rural readers ex- 
press) assures us that we are giving a 
welcome and appreciated service. Much en- 
couragement comes from the county super- 
intendent and school teachers who tell us 


how the children are benefited and how - 


eager they always are for their new list of 
books. 

One lady sent us just a plain postal card 
as a Christmas greeting which said, “I 
sincerely thank you for the books you have 
mailed. The roads are nearly impassable. 
We see only the mail man and he is almost 
a Santa Claus bringing us your books.” 

Another kind old lady brought us a sack 
of sweet apples and said, “No one knows 
how I appreciate the library service and 
every apple is a thank you.” 

We only hope to give every man, woman, 
and child in our county the best library 
service possible. 


Hazel Cathcart Feaster. 


Vevay-Switzerland County Public Library 
Serves six (6) townships (all) 


Income 
CORNET oscars aGe Rees eare $5,428.00 
OGEE BOUNCE 66 sols haseak's 123.00 















































Book truck of the Rochester-Fulton County Library., This type of truck accommodates ten or 
twelve readers inside and carries about a thousand kooks. 















































Types of stations in Ft. Wayne-Allen County Library: Rented store, Post Office, general store, 
filing station, Farmer’s Exchange, private home. 






































Truck, Cass County Library. 


Service from the Book 


Summer reading a ’ a 
At the branch Truck’s gone! 
Books for the family Interior 

The librarian helps in selection 


Noon hour at the consolidated school 























Branch buildings erected in the le 3 > Allen County. 
farlan, cost 
Huntertown, cost $7,362 
New Haven, cost $12,360 in 1925 
Interior New Haven branch 
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Population of: town ........c.ccceees 1,175 
BEGPGE DORINUION (5 eins ois ces a ccp cece 8,136 
GONG are a ieS tics ao clown oe ov CONES 9,311 
Nuntber GF books 22... 0 cs ceccccieses 13,225 
GRMN. a here eee Okada ae cies FAW ewKe 58,733 
Number of borrowers .............. 4,860 
Agencies 
ee aren are abe ere POA gr 1 
MIR Si vis sac cate aces ercdmamusae es 12 
PND 525 Cae csc towabcdineee ences 43 


Library tax rate: County .09. 
Librarian, Bess Lanham. 


A new station was started September, 
1928, at Pleasant, making twelve in all. 

10,262 books were loaned to stations and 
schools during the year. 

Patriot has its own building with a read- 
ing room and East Enterprise uses the post- 
office and it seems to be well patronized. 

Our Quercus Grove custodian tells us her 
people appreciate our efforts in selecting 
their reading matter. 

This year the Ministerial Association has 
been quite active and willing to cooperate 
with us in selecting some of the best re- 
ligious books. 

We are trying to help the county teachers 
in supplementary reading by sending every 
school collections of books at specified times, 
also giving them the use of a teacher’s card 
which enables them to select books that 
are of special interest to them. 

It is quite a problem when a farmer comes 
in on a Saturday with a basket of books 
and requests that we send his wife, a woman 
we have never met, another “good bunch” 
of library books. 

Bess Lanham. 


Liberty-Union County Public Library 
Serves six (6) townships (all) 


Income 
ON occas che Reeke wn e ewan $4,168.00 
Me SOUIOOR Sos nck accds caus 202.00 
ak xcemetcae veameee wands $4,370.00 


Poowlaiion of Wen. 6020s ew oe ae 1,292 
Maral: population. <6 0s. ci deseeecest 4,729 
po | REY renee perenne 6,021 
IGMP GF BOOM ci ies ccdcccdeees 1,797 
INOMRCNOEE oo cieboedn odsdeed Woewua 46,320 
Number of borrowers ............-. 2,995 
Agencies 
CERRO D UEP O x ne Stix asda cle naderes 1 
RURIOMIEY 5 cc bie ce Uta oonw ead eacemewes 4 
PREM ocak ows ccna comaomaanwaen ae 8 


Library tax rate: County .03. 
Librarian, Esther Hamilton. 


Union County 


Early in September, 1917, a few months 
after Indiana’s County Library law was 
passed, Union County Library was born. 
The courteous and public spirited men who 
composed the Board of County Commis- 
sioners at that time, made it possible with- 
out the desperate struggle with which some 
of our larger county libraries came into 
being. 

This precocious child took its first steps 
when it was two months old, a small station 
being established in the school in Browns- 
ville. 

Union County’s small size makes it ideal 
for a working county library. It is only 
12 x 14; with Liberty, its largest town lying 
directly in the center. 

Does it not sound patriotic and helpful? 
Liberty and Union! Liberty to make use 
of the library and all it contains. Union of 
purpose to distribute books to every in- 
habitant of the county. 

Like many small places, Liberty is a 
“Saturday” town. In the summer almost 
half the population of the county drives in 
Saturday night for an evening of visiting 
and shopping. The library keeps open an 
hour later and gets its full share of patron- 
age. Because of this and the fact that 
the county is essentially a farming com- 
munity, not all of the stations are kept 
open during the summer months. 
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As only one township is without con- 
solidated schools, the number of our sta- 
tions has been reduced to twelve. 


The system consists of one central li- 
brary with stations in 


8 High Schools 

2 Four-room Schools 
2 One-room Schools 

1 Three-room School 
1 Two-room School 

2 Homes, and 1 Store. 


The larger stations have local librarians 
drawing a small salary, and opening two or 
three afternoons a week. In the schools 
each class is allowed fifteen or twenty 
minutes for exchange of books. 

The library assistant spends one whole 
day in one of the four-room schools. We 
consider this the ideal service next to the 
book wagon; but owing to the expenses of 
transportation, it is not possible as yet to 
carry out this plan to any great extent. 
No matter how capable the teacher or local 
librarian, she cannot know the value of cer- 
tain books to certain people as well as one 
who handles these books every day in the 
year. 

We tried having stated intervals for 
changing the books but found it better 
policy to let the time of exchange be left 
to the one in charge. 

Sometimes one collection happens to be 
more popular than another one and the 
readers are not ready to have them ex- 
changed. If too long a time elapses, the 
librarian decides to investigate the situa- 
tion. Sometimes someone is at fault and 
adjustments have to be made. 

There is an extensive demand from all 
over the county for books for first and sec- 
ond grades. Many mothers take out pic- 
ture books and simple stories for little ones 
under school age. 

The Liberty Grade School and some of 
the country schools had a twenty minute 
period for reading during school hours 
which stimulated the children’s appetites 
for books and led to an extensive increase 
in circulation. 
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In spite of the fact that two of the largest 
stations were closed two months last winter 
because of scarlet fever and a few cases of 
smallpox, we had a circulation of 46,320, 
with an average of 7.04 per capita. 

Circulation from the stations was 18,059, 
which is not an accurate estimate of coun- 
try readers, as so many of them borrow 
from the main library. 

The library subscribes for from two to 
five magazines for each school, and fur- 
nished supplementary reading to the high 
schools. 

Not having risen to the dignity of a 
book wagon, we have a faithful taxi man 
who is forever at our beck and call with his 
Ford car. 

The call comes “Send us some new 
books.” Sometimes special books are asked 
for; but mostly the choice is left with the 
librarians. 

The white book cards are changed for 
yellow ones, the former are filed back of 
the name of the station, the book is regis- 
tered on a whereabouts card as having 
gone to this particular station, and a list 
is made to take with the books. By the 
time this is accomplished, the old ones re- 
turned and checked off, it is necessary to 
start all over again. 

Hither the librarian or her assistant goes 
out with the delivery, keeping in touch with 
the work at these places. An alphabetical 
file of all the borrowers in the county is 
kept in the library. 

One may borrow books at any place in 
the county, when one’s card is presented. 

The whereabouts file is used quite fre- 
quently in searching for a book which can- 
not be located in the library. 

The library building was erected in 1915 
before the county library law went into 
effect, and we are much handicapped for 
lack of room. 

No business man succeeds without ad- 
vertising. Much publicity work has been 
planned for this year, hoping that by the 
end of the year there will not be a man, 
woman, child or dog who has not heard of 
the Union County Library. 
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In the language of Miss Garland of 
Dover, “Like the immortal Mellin’s Food, 
we are advertised by our loving friends.” 

Esther A. Hamilton. 


Testimonials 


“T think I could not do without our public 
library. I am a great lover of books and I 
can have them only through our public li- 
brary. I also find it indispensable in my 
club and D. A. R. work.” 

Mrs. Laura Scott, Harmony Tp. 





“The Union County library maintains a 
station at College Corner, a large part of 
said town being in Indiana. The books are 
well selected and are methodically taken 
care of by Miss Murphy, the station libra- 
rian, so that they are a real help and a 
source of pleasure to the many patrons. 

The volumes of fiction and good current 
literature are much used in the high school 
where tl.ey are most appreciated by the 
classes in English and history. The library 
is a good investment, not only for the town 
of Liberty, but for the entire county of 
Union.” 

W. N. McMahan, 
Supt., College Corner High School. 





“Union County has many advantages 
often spoken of, and some which are not 
mentioned as often as they should be. We 
are proud of our county’s progress in many 
things, and one of the things is our county 
library and the efficient manner in which it 
is conducted, giving us pleasure in our 
leisure hours in the long winter evenings. 
We appreciate the service given us by our 
county librarian. 

The township branches established over 
the county are surely gratifying to the 
many patrons. -The poorest child can get 
books to read, which without the library 
they would be deprived of. 

Union County is one of the smallest in 
the state, but I doubt if there is a better 
library in the larger counties. 
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The small tax levied for the upkeep of 
our library is money well spent. So I say, 
‘Keep up the good work’.” 

J. F. Harmeyer, Harrison Tp. 


Evansville-Vanderburgh County Public 
Library 


Serves eight (8) townships (all) 
Income 











CHE ooo wn detsewsceeneeaeee $106,333.00 
COMING oc 6.0 dss sea occsas cama 9,675.00 
CUNGP ROGICOD oc ccc ciivscees 2,701.00 
HORE coche ceciodsia neeeees $118,709.00 
Population Gf CY < si... es cdecnncoes 85,264 
GEE PORUUAGION oo.s.50.< 00s cacusenes 7,029 
WRGUME oc ccc cle ce acnemasasceee 92,293 
NUMper-OF BOOKS” ..cccccnccsccces 154,931 
Number of county books ........... 20,956 
Circulation 
ERE ii oo a cin shes Rede OeVER 668,281 
RONEN ign dais We vue wouecanwenueer 76,913 
RUMEN si ccerteland nes twaeweeees ent 745,194 
Number of borrowers 
CRs ss cn daca cncow nc wawawene Bes 29,532 
ONGEs cc dedccs cnc sauce cuwwenteed 3,284 
ROME 4 ola eae lacs wiaueeanme: 82,816 
Agencies 
COMI HOIAEOs <6 56. coon siaassenwnwes 1 
PRPAMOHOD oe dissis, ce ae be ndaadocns were 7 
MMM Sashes cece ku cacuagaseneketees 26 
MI HOON 6.5.5 cca Ce ccesedeueses 51 
EON UWUMIES soc wncitlas cacacceeduonuse 1 


Three routes in winter, twelve in summer. 
Library tax rate: city .08; county .04. 
Librarian, Ethel F. McCollough. 

County librarian, Lelia Wilson. 


Vanderburgh county has 48 public schools, 
and in all of these, both the 17 consolidated 
schools and the 26 small one-room ones, 
the county library offers some form of 
service. Nine of the schools have special 
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library ‘rooms, some of which are made at- 
tractive by cretonne curtains, easy chairs 
and special shelving. In the two largest 
schools members of the library staff spend 
a half day each week, offering service from 
the school collection and the truck to the 
teachers and the pupils. Stations are also 
maintained at one parochial school, two 
country stores and in one private home. 

With the closing of the schools the library 
work continues with a busy summer sched- 
ule. Eleven school stations are kept open, 
nine of which give service weekly, and the 
other two on alternate weeks. The station 
at McCutchanville, under the direction of 
Miss Lida Henry, the school principal, our 
only volunteer librarian, is open on the same 
night as the community orchestra practice, 
and often other members of the family come 
along, and enjoy the library reading room 
as they wait. This year the summer sta- 
tions opened on the week following the close 
of school, or as was true at two stations, 
on the same day that school closed. Con- 
tinuous weekly service is indeed a worthy 
county goal. 

During the winter months three routes, 
with a house to house visitation by the 
book truck are made, but in the summer 9 
additional ones are taken over. In this way 
the county library reaches the children in 
the more remote parts of the county, far 
removed from station service. The number 
of adult borrowers on the routes is greatly 
decreased in the summer due to the heavy 
farm work and the longer working day, and 
many of the women limit their reading to 
magazines only. The farmers’ bulletins 
prove a never failing source of year round 
help in answering the urgent reference ques- 
tions. With the change of postal rates, 
more and more books and pamphlets are be- 
ing mailed out on special request. 

Close cooperation with the county home 
demonstration agent is our purpose, and 
when possible we find it of mutual ad- 
vantage to have our library hours the same 
as those of the school sewing club. Often 
our teachers are the leaders of the clubs and 
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aid us materially in our work. Sometimes 
also, we are at the school at the same time 
as the Vacation Bible School. In August, 
the library, along with the many other 
county agencies, had an exhibit at the 
county fair and this is a helpful way of in- 
troducing it to new friends. 
Lelia S. Wilson. 


Additional Facts 
Cost of new books added to collection in 


‘7 + SERPS Wire SINC R I ete staat $2,982.08 
Rural people using the main library per 
WORU Stine SiS eb eee eae teeeee eae 40 


This number is only approximate, since 
due to staff work out in the county, no ac- 
curate account can be kept. A large per- 
centage of these are rural teachers. 

School facts 

Schools with separate library rooms 9 

One room schools in county......... 26 
(2 townships have no consolidated schools) 

Consolidated schools .............. 17 

(with from 2 to 9 teachers each.) 

County school enrollment in 1928. .3,120 

Teachers in county schools ......... 102 

Statement by one of our teachers: 

“T am glad to encourage the library work, 
since only a few of our pupils go to high 
school, and so with the most of them, read- 
ing is the only source of continued educa- 
tion which they have.” 

Howard C. Jackson, Union Twp. 


Librarian’s Report 


In spite of the difficulties that are always 
encountered when there is a change in per- 
sonnel, the work in Vanderburgh county has 
prospered. Mrs. Isabel Reading Stark, who 
had served the county well since the sum- 
mer of 1925, was succeeded in August, by 
Miss Lelia Wilson. The department, having 
survived the usual struggle to be born, hav- 
ing lived through infancy, childhood and 
adolescence, is now ready to enter upon a 
period of early manhood that bids fair to 
reflect honor upon its parent city library. 
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The total grade school enrollment is 
8,120 pupils distributed in 43 buildings. In 
one building there are nine teachers, two 
buildings have eight teachers, one building 
has five teachers, three buildings have four 
teachers, two buildings have three teachers, 
four buildings have two teachers and 26 
buildings have one teacher. Nine of these 
43 schools have separate library rooms and 
it is needless to add that in these schools 
the best library service can be given. 

In addition to the public schools we also 
have stations in one parochial school, two 
stores, one home and one community house. 

Three routes which it requires four days 
to cover, are kept up throughout the year. 
These offer an opportunity for steady con- 
sistent effort, with personal contacts which 
may be turned to good account. Five ad- 
ditional routes were maintained during the 
summer. In 1928 the book wagon covered 
7,231 miles, including station visits; it made 
427 direct contacts with the homes on 
routes, taking 220 hours of an assistant’s 
time. This is 58 more visits and 72 plus 
more hours than were recorded in 1927. 

We circulated in the county 76,913 books, 
or 4,907 more than were circulated in 1927. 
To our book stock we added 2,241 volumes 
and withdrew as worn out, et cetera, 532 
volumes. At present there are 19,827 vol- 
umes in the county collection, which is a 
goodly number when we consider the few 
years we have had a county library and the 
number of people to be served. 

Two numbers of “Books and Notes” were 
issued, all kinds of county meetings were 
attended by the librarians, many speeches 
were made, many letters written and many 
telephone calls went forth in behalf of the 
library. The usual exhibit was held at the 
county fair. 

The book wagon spent one day at West 
Baden during the meeting of the A. L. A. 
and as a result was invited to attend the 
national convention of the Country Life As- 
sociation held in Urbana in June. It ac- 
cepted, and was accompanied to the meeting 
by Mrs. Stark. They seemed to create a 
very favorable impression. 
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From Miss Wilson’s annual report I quote 
the following objectives for 1929: More 
reference work with farmers, housewives 
and schools; an increased number of teach- 
ers coming to Central for quick service of 
various kinds; more time to be spent in 
preparing collections for schools and for 
helping the child to choose the best book 
instead of a book; more publicity; more de- 
tailed records; more time for intensive work 
with adults. All of which means that we 
put more money into the service end, there- 
by getting the books we now have into con- 
tinuous action. 

Ethel F. McCullough. 





Reading Interests in Vanderburgh County 


Serving as large an area as Vanderburgh 
county, the librarian meets with a wide 
diversity of interests. Among the non-fic- 
tion books the most popular with men are 
those dealing with general farm problems 
relating to poultry, hogs, farm implements 
and improvement. One farmer in Scott 
Township is interested in alfalfa raising, 
another in Armstrong in roadside market- 
ing, one in Union in Diesel engines. The 
women are the great magazine readers, as 
magazines contain household hints, recipes, 
and short stories which can be read in spare 
moments. Cook books are popular with 
women even in the hottest weather. Ma- 
terial on radio, home decoration, and avia- 
tion is increasing in popularity. The min- 
isters of the county ask for religious books, 
Sunday school helps, missionary education 
material, books on psychology, current 
world topics, and occasionally books of fic- 
tion. The little interest manifested in 
mystery stories in the county is rather un- 
usual, as among most fiction readers the 
mystery story is second only to the western 
story. : 

Children who have long patronized the 
library are not often insistent upon one 
type of book, although most boys prefer 
books of adventure. “Mazagazines,” as it 
is often pronounced by the children, are not 
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popular with the younger children; how- 
ever, the monthly arrival of the “Popular 
Mechanics” and the “Boys’ Life” is awaited 
anxiously by a large group of the older 
boys. 

A station visit in the summer is an in- 
teresting occurrence. The morning stations 
are open one day each week from 9:30 to 
11:30, the afternoon stations from 2:00 to 
4:00. Before leaving the Central library, 
the librarian fills the truck with books of 
general interest, stacks in a basket those 
books which have been especially requested, 
and then the truck, rattling majestically 
as a library truck should, begins its journey 
to the school. Usually there is a little group 
of faithful readers waiting on the school 
steps for the “library teacher.” As soon 
as she arrives the group jostle into the li- 
brary room and the work of circulation is 
begun, amid the hum and drone of the flies 
just arriving and those left over from 
previous weeks. At some time during the 
visit the truck is opened and the children 
choose books from it. In many stations the 
librarian tells a story to the children, but 
because the older and the younger children 
come together it often happens that a 
thirteen-year-old boy listens, with a slightly 
bored attitude, to a story on an intellectual 
level with the famous “Hansel and Gretel.” 

After two hours the librarian collects her 
material, ejects any friendly dog that may 
have wandered in, the library is locked, and 
the truck goes back to the city to be made 
ready for a fresh start that is to be made 
on the morrow. 


Gertrude Reller Kerr, 
Assistant County Librarian. 


Newport and Vermillion County Library 


Two years ago this fall, Miss Nancy 
Lewis, County chairman of the Vermillion 
County Federation of Clubs, asked us to 
come and explain county library service to 
After this meeting, the 


the club members. 
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Objective committee adopted county library 
service as one of their major objectives. 
Since that time interest has grown and 
gradually members of the clubs and most 
of the people throughout the county have 
realized the need for and the value of li- 
brary service. 

With the plans for county library in mind 
a tax for the Newport public library was 
levied in the fall of 1928, hoping that this 
year service would be extended to the entire 
county outside of Clinton and Clinton town- 
ship. 

Under the direction of Mrs. W. A. John- 
son, county chairman this last year, a 
definite publicity program was carried on. 
Chairmen in each township were appointed. 
The State Library sent publicity material to 
each, and it was distributed at group meet- 
ings and individually. The entire week of 
May 27, was spent in speaking at pre-ar- 
ranged meetings in each township, and in 
all towns. The Newport public library was 
opened to the public July 1st, and the li- 
brary board offered to extend service to the 
county. On that date the regular meeting 
of the county commissioners was held and 
about twenty-five women, representatives 
throughout the county, went before the com- 
missioners and asked that a county tax be 
levied. This was granted, and this fall a 
tax of 4 cents on the hundred dollars is to 
be levied, and four board members for the 
county have been appointed. 4H. B. W. 


DID YOU KNOW 
COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE IS 


Cheap—because it spreads the cost over a 
wide area and many people. 

Democratic—because it provides equal op- 
portunity for all, both in city and country. 

Effective—because it is large enough to 
provide adequate service, and small enough 
to give real service quickly, wherever it is 
needed. 

Clarence B. Lester. 
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BOOK NOTES AND CURRENT ITEMS 


Booth Tarkington’s most recent book is 
“Young Mrs. Greeley.” It concerns the lives 
of two families, the Hedges and the 
Greeleys, living in an apartment house 
called the Warwicke Armes. Bill Greeley 
and Henry Hedge both work for the same 
organization. The plot is based on the 
jealousy of Aurelia Hedge, aroused because 
Bill Greeley is promoted over her husband. 
The story is sufficiently brief to be easily 
read at a single sitting. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1929. 
$2.00. 

Two interesting and useful pamphlets 
concerning Indiana towns which have ap- 
peared recently are “Historic Corydon, 
Guide to Points of Interest” and “Craw- 
fordsville, the Athens of Indiana.” The 
Corydon pamphlet is published by the 
Hoosier Elm Chapter of the D. A. R., at 
Corydon, Indiana. Members of the com- 
mittee éditing the work are Mary Jane 
Griffin, Marcia Morris Wilson, and Mae 
Wilson Rosenbarger. The pamphlet con- 
tains a history of Corydon, brief sketches 
of early residents and their homes, points 
of interest, and information concerning the 
churches and other organizations of the 
town. 

The Crawfordsville booklet contains in ad- 
dition to a history of the town, reference to 
the authors who have been natives of Craw- 
fordsville, a sketch of Wabash college, sta- 
tistics concerning governmental and eco- 
’ nomic conditions, and brief mention of the 
more important societies and organizations. 
The last half of the pamphlet is devoted to 
the industries of Crawfordsville. It is pub- 
lished by the Crawfordsville Chamber of 
Commerce and may be purchased from them 
for twenty cents. 

Another life of George Rogers Clark is 
“Clark of the Ohio,” by Frederick Palmer. 
It is a readable and popular account of 
Clark’s career in the west but is marred 
somewhat by the author’s attempt to at- 
tach too much significance to Clark’s con- 


quest. Numerous contemporary illustra- 
tions add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the book. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York, 1929. $5.00. 

Elmer Sherwood’s “The Diary of a Rain- 
bow Veteran” is the publication in book 
form of a serial which appeared in the In- 
dianapolis Star a year or so ago under the 
title “Ten Years Ago with the Rainbow 
Division.” It is a narrative of events re- 
lating to the 150th field artillery, Indiana’s 
share in the Rainbow Division, and covers 
the period from July 18, to November 11, 
1918. Mr. Sherwood is a resident of Bloom- 
field, Indiana. Moore-Langen Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., 1929. $1.50. 

“When the Tide Turned in the Civil War,” 
by Martha Nicholson McKay, of Indianap- 
olis, is an authentic and vivid picture of 
Col. Robert Gould Shaw and the 54th 
Massachusetts colored regiment. The Hol- 
lenbeck Press, Indianapolis, 1929. $1.50. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Miss Ella Frances Corwin 


Miss Ella Frances Corwin, for twenty- 
four years librarian of the Elkhart public 
library, passed away suddenly July 25th at 
the General hospital in Elkhart where she 
was taken earlier in the evening after suf- 
fering a heart attack on her way home for 
lunch. Services were held at the First 
Congregational Church and burial was made 
at Hillsdale, Michigan. 

Miss Corwin was born in Woodstock, 
Canada, and attended Hillsdale College and 
Ypsilanti Normal School. Before coming 
to Elkhart she had been employed in li- 
braries at Madison, Wis., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Lansing, Mich. Miss Corwin came to 
the Elkhart library in June, 1905, shortly 
after the new Carnegie building was opened. 
She has made the library a large community 
factor and was well known for her book re- 
views many of which she read before 
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women’s organizations. She was a member 
of the Woman’s League and the Thursday 
Club and was an active member of the Con- 
gregational Church and was affiliated with 
library organizations both state and na- 
tional. She was secretary of the Indiana 
Library Association in 1908, and vice-presi- 
dent in 1927. 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Elkhart library board: 

“Resolved, That in the death of Ella Cor- 
win, the public library has lost one, who, 
through 24 years of continuous service as 
librarian, did all in her power to maintain 
the institution as a broad educational factor 
in the community. Her utmost endeavors 
were exerted at all times for its welfare 
and her aim was always to build up a free 
library of the highest order; 

“Resolved, That we, as members of the 
board, realize that in her death we have 
lost an able and efficient librarian and faith- 
ful friend; 

“Resolved, That we count it a privilege 
to have served on this board a portion of 
time during her tenure of office and that 
we shall endeavor to do our utmost to main- 
tain the high standard of her work and 
carry on with the same spirit of devotion 
and unselfishness that guided her; 

“Resolved, That our sympathy be ex- 
tended to her sister, Miss Justine Corwin, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the library records.” 





THE NEW LIBRARY POSTAL RATES 


It is said that less than one hundred 
libraries have taken advantage of the 
special library postal rates which went into 
effect one year ago. The Congress approved 
and provided for such reduced rates after 
ten years of urging by librarians. Congress 
was told again and again that reduced rates 
would benefit our citizens because of the 
advantage libraries would gain in the easier 
and cheaper delivery of books to patrons, 
that patronage would undoubtedly increase 
and the postal service would secure a larger 
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income from a greater number of packages 
handled. Libraries surely ought to appre- 
ciate the opportunity of cheaper service to 
out of town patrons made possible by lower 
rates, especially county libraries and any 
libraries with rural patrons, city libraries 
for interlibrary loans and vacationing bor- 
rowers, and even large libraries for a por- 
tion of their loans. Every library should be 
interested for every saving is a gain in re- 
sources. 

The new rate is three cents for the first 
pound and one cent for each additional 
pound when addressed for local delivery, 
for delivery in the first, second or third zone, 
or within the state in which mailed. Com- 
parison with the regular third class rate 
which is one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof up to and including eight 
ounces in weight and comparison with the 
fourth class or parcel post rate, which 
ranges from seven and eight cents for the 
first pound in the first three zones with one 
and two cents for additional pounds, shows 
a decided saving in using the special library 
rate. 

The act provides that libraries before be- 
ing entitled to the special rates shall furnish 
to the Postmaster General evidence that the 
income of the library does not benefit any 
private stockholder or individual. This may 
be done on application to the local post- 
master who will receive the declaration of 
the librarian to that effect. If postmasters 
do not understand the matter they should be 
referred to section 444% of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. Any difficulty in securing ~ 
registration may be reported direct to the 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Packages when mailed should carry the 
line, “Contents: Books. Mailed under Sec- 
tion 444% P.L. & R.” 

It would be a sad commentary on library 
management if the Federal government 
should withdraw the special rates to li- 
braries because library officials do not show 
enough interest to use them. It is to be 


hoped that this year will show a largely in- 
creased registration of libraries. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
GARY, OCTOBER 23-25 


President Whitmore is making fine prog- 
ress in his arrangements for the annual 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Gary, in 
Gary, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 23d, 24th and 25th. The Gary people 
will offer special entertainment and a chance 
to see the dunes, steel plants, oil refineries 
and printing plants will be included. 
Wednesday evening Dr. William M. Mc- 
Govern, author of “To Lhassa in disguise” 
and “Jungle paths and Inca ruins,” will 
speak on the literature of exploration and 
the Gary staff will present Tarkington’s 
Bimbo, the pirate. Thursday evening re- 
ports will be heard from the Association’s 
representatives at the International Library 
and Bibliographical Congress at Rome, Miss 
Inez Crandle and Mrs. D. H. Sollenberger. 
Sir William A. Craigie, formerly co-editor 
of the Oxford dictionary and now at the 
Universit; of Chicago will speak on The 
American dictionary. 

The first meeting will be given over to a 
consideration of books. George B. Utley of 
the Newberry library will discuss Book 
selection; a delight and a problem; Miss 
Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank at Milwaukee con- 
siders Business builders and Einar Mose, 
reference librarian of the John Crerar li- 
brary Some basic technical books suitable 
for general library use. Friday morning 
Some processes of book production and dis- 
tribution will be discussed: From the stand- 
point of the publisher by C. D. LaFollette 
of Bobbs-Merrill; From the standpoint of 
the bookseller by W. H. Solle of Krock’s 
Bookstore; and From the standpoint of the 
reviewer by Howard Vincent O’Brien, liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

Following a luncheon in the Casino at the 
lake front Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan will tell 
of the establishment of the Dunes State 
Park and Professor O. D. Frank will tell of 
the Delights of the Dunes. Round tables 
will be conducted Thursday morning as fol- 
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lows: Small libraries, by Mrs. Anne 
Metzger, South Whitley; County libraries, 
Mrs. Grace Stingly Mason, Rochester; 
Cataloging by Miss Florence A. Allman, 
Hammond; Children’s work, by Miss Marian 
A. Webb, Ft. Wayne; and Reference and 
local history, by Miss Margaret B. Gillmore, 
DePauw University, Greencastle. 

This program will make a busy three days 
that will mean refreshment and inspiration 
for the year’s work ahead. I ask myself: 
Can I afford not to be there! Gary, Oct. 
23-25. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION 


Indianapolis, November 7-8 


As library trustees we are responsible 
to the community for the financial affairs 
of the library—both the securing and ex- 
pending of funds—as well as its progress 
and policies. 

How can we give full value in the man- 
agement of thousands of dollars without 
obtaining helpful suggestions as to what is 
up-to-date, economical, lawful and progres- 
sive? 

Our yearly meetings are planned for this 
purpose, and if each library is to give the 
best possible service to the community the 
librarian and at least one trustee should at- 
tend—separate meetings one year and a 
joint session the next. 

It is entirely proper for the library board 
to pay the necessary expenses of a delegate 
to those meetings and it should be a profit- 
able investment toward the betterment of 
the library. 

There are 220 libraries in the state. Will 
you not see that your library is represented 
at this year’s trustees’ meeting at Indian- 
apolis, November 7th and 8th? 

The meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Lincoln which will be used as headquarters. 
It is hoped to have a banquet on Thursday 
evening with an eminent speaker to give us 
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a fine educational address. There will be 
three luncheon group discussions on Friday 
noon—for trustees of small, large and coun- 
ty libraries. Subjects planned for discus- 
sion include the problems of building, plan- 
ning, equipping and financing library con- 
struction; questions in connection with the 
budget and tax levies; the county library 
situation and the ever present situation re- 
garding book selection and purchasing. 
Any other subjects or special questions con- 
nected with the subjects noted will be added 
to the program at the request of members. 

We hope this will be an outstanding con- 
ference and that many trustees who have 
not attended before will be with us this 
year. There is much to be done and we can 
help each other by talking things over to- 
gether. 

Copies of the program will be sent later 
to each president of library boards. 

Miss Mary H. Pelton, President. 
Mrs. Grace H. Price, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S SECTION 


State Teachers’ Association 
Indianapolis 


Chairman, Helen M. Clark, Indianapolis 
Secretary, Hazel D. Newton, Shelbyville 


Thursday, October 17, 1929 

Visit Shortridge High School Library, 
34th & N. Meridian 10:00-12:00 

Luncheon and afternoon meeting 12:30- 
4:00 Propylaeum, 1410 N. Delaware 

(Make reservations and send $1.15 to 
Helen M. Clark, Indiana State Library, In- 
dianapolis) 

Anticipating the Demand—Some Thought 
on School Librarianship, Lucile F. Fargo, 
Author of The Library in the School 

Free pamphlet material and how to use 
it in the school library, Florence L. Jones, 
Indianapolis Public Library 

Discussion of problems 

Business Session 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 1929 


The twenty-eighth annual summer school 
for librarians and assistants was held June 
17-August 2 in the Senate Chamber, State 
House. Thirty-six students registered. The 
applications this year far exceeded any 
previous year, and we are very sorry that 
it is necessary to limit the enrollment. Miss 
Kathryn Cheesman, Noblesville, had to leave 
at the end of the fifth week on account of 
sickness. Thirty-five successfully completed 
the course. The class was very evenly 
balanced as to age and education. Five 
had bachelor of arts degrees, eleven had one 
or more years of college. Many are plan- 
ning on going on to college and to library 
school. Four school librarians were in the 
class, nine librarians and twenty-three 
assistants. 

A visit to the National Bindery was very 
interesting, and under the direction of Miss 
Stiles and Mr. Schnabel, it was very in- 
structive. On July 31 the class visited the 
Noblesville Public Library. The trip was 
made in a chartered bus. Miss Lulu Miesse, 
her assistants, and members of the library 
board were delightful hostesses and the stu- 
dents gained many ideas as to how a good 
library should be administered. 

Summer conference session of two days 
was held July 18 and 19. About one 
hundred and twenty-five librarians attended. 
This was the third conference, and we are 
very much pleased with the attendance and 
the interest shown. The program followed 
the announcement made in the last Occur- 
rent. 

Most of the summer school students 
stayed at the Blue Triangle (residence of 
Y. W. C. A.) and the associations were very 
pleasant. The second day of the session the 
staff of the Indiana State Library greeted 
all the students at an informal tea. A 
picnic at Brookside park and a social even- 
ing at Miss Warren’s home helped the girls 
to get better acquainted, and made for a 
friendly social spirit. 
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1929 Summer School Students 


Atkinson, Miriam, Indianapolis 

Bauer, Lois, Valparaiso 

Buck, Eunette, Kentland 

Cahill, Ida E., Fowler 

Cheesman, Kathryn, Noblesville (5 
weeks) 

Conrad, Betty, Michigan City 

Davis, Elsie Mae, Bicknell 

DePoy, Edith Anna, Van Buren 

Elbreg, Katherine, Indianapolis 


Eytcheson, Esther, Indianapolis (special 


student) 
Fausz, Bernita, Bluffton 
Fike, Naomi, Indianapolis 
Goss, Marguerite, South Bend 
Harlan, Carrie E., Anderson 
Krueger, Mrs. Ethel, LaGrange 
Mann, Alice, Syracuse 
Montgomery, Luella, Goodland 
Moore, Margaret, Lebanon 
Orewiler, Vera, Angola 
Papka, Pearl E., Gary 
Parker, Martha Jane, South Bend 
Povlinski, Frances, Gary 
Powell, Evelyn, Elwood 
Robertson, Virginia, Seymour 
Rogers, Cleo, Columbus 
Shurig, Frances I., Oakland City 
Siegmund, Helen, Wabash 
Stites, Margaret, Knightstown 
Thomas, Mrs. Fred V., Greencastle 
Tumbry, Dannetta D., East Chicago 
Van Ells, Maxime, Vincennes 
Whitcomb, Ina, North Vernon 
Wills, Alice, Worthington 
Wilson, Zoe, South Bend 
Winchell, Margaret, Indianapolis 
Wishard, Hazel A., Greenwood 
Ziliak, Zelda, Princeton 


Student Loan Fund 
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up to nearly $500 so that the committee in 


charge can soon consider applications for 
loans. 


Notice 

The state library has recently acquired a 
number of copies of Woolens’ Biographical 
sketches. They are important and reliable 
accounts of many Indiana residents and 
should be useful in any Indiana library 
whether they have a strong Indiana collec- 
tion or not. For the present a copy will be 
sent to any Indiana library applying and 
enclosing 40 cents in stamps to the Indiana 
State Library. 


REUBEN AND RACHEL 


Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
What a grand world this would be 
If our books were all assembled 

In a County Li-brar-y. 

Oh my goodness gracious, Rachel, 
You’ve said a mouthful now to me. 
Don’t keep talking, but get busy, 
Boost for a County Li-brar-y. 
Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
What a sad life we would lead 

If we had no books about us, 

None to borrow, none to read. 
Rachel, Rachel, I’ve been thinking 
Men would have a quiet time 

If the women’d all start reading, 
’*Stead of talking all the time. 
Reuben, Reuben, stop your teasing, 
If you’ve any love for me 

You will spend all your spare hours 
Hustling for that Li-brar-y. 


The Student Loan Fund of the Indiana Rachel, if you’ll just keep quiet 
Library Association received a fine gift in I will spend the rest of life. 
July when Albert Whitman of the publish- Hooting for a County Library 
ing company bearing his name presented Just to please my kids and wife. 
$50.00 to the fund. This brings the fund —Vincennes Public Library. 
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BRAILLE BOOKS IN THE INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


Rules for Lending Books in Embossed Print 


Any blind person in the State may borrow 
books in embossed print from the State Li- 
brary without cost. 

A registration card will be sent to the 
borrower upon request. This must be 
signed by the borrower and also some re- 
sponsible person. 

Books are issued for thirty days from 
date of leaving the State Library. Re- 
newals will be granted for a period of two 
weeks provided the same book has not been 
called for by another borrower. 

All books must be returned when due 
unless a renewal request is sent before the 
date of return. 


Suggestions to Borrowers 


Make more than one selection when in- 
quiring for books. If one wishes to send a 
list of books desired, this will be kept in 
our files and books will be sent when avail- 
able. 

In returning books be sure to use the 
same wrappings in which they were sent, 
and attach the label which will be found in 
the book pocket in the back of every book 
loaned. 

The following is a complete list of Re- 
vised Braille books in the Indiana State 
Library: 


GRADE 1% 


Andrews. 
Andrews. 
Atherton. 
Bacheller. 
Barrie. 
Beach. 
Beach. 
Beith. 
Bible. 
Bible. 
Bible. 
Bible. 


His soul goes marching on 
Perfect tribute 
Conqueror 

Man for the ages 
Courage 

Pardners 

Spoilers 

Shallow-end 
New testament 
New testament 
New testament . 
New testament 


John 
Luke 
Mark 
Matthew 
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Bible. Old Testament 

Bronte. Jane Eyre 

Brown. Country neighbors 

Brown. Flying Teuton 

Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress 

Butler. Goat feathers 

Cabot. Layman’s handbook of medicine 

Cabot. What men live by 

Cameron. Mighty trifle—the way to the 
wedding 

Cameron. 
ments 

Cather. One of ours 

Chancellor. History and government of the 
United States 

Christian Science Quarterly. Vol. 37, No. 
1-to date 

Clemens. Connecticut Yankee 
Arthur’s Court 

Clemens. $30,000 Bequest 

Cobb. Snake doctor 

Cohen. Desdemona of the Ghetto 

Conner. Angel and the Star 

Conrad. The Rescue 


Psalms 





Tangles—tales of droll predica- 


in King 


Conwell. Acres of Diamonds 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans 

Cooper. The Spy 

Crabb. Alphabetical speller 

Crabb. Typewriting speed studies 

Craik. Little Lame Prince 

Crane. If you are up against it, go around 


Curwood. God’s Country and the Woman 
Cushing. Parliamentary Practice 
Cutting. Blossoming Rod 


Davis. Consul 
Davis. Deserter 
Davis. Soldiers of fortune 


DePew. Scientific Course in Typewriting 
Dickens. David Copperfield 

Dorsey. Why we behave like human beings 
Drinkwater. Abraham Lincoln 

Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo 

Dumas. Three Musketeers 

Duncan. My Garden Doctor 

Eddy. Science and Health with key to 


scriptures 
Show boat 


Ferber. 
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Fish. Voices from the open door 

Fox. Trail of the lonesome pine 

Freeman. Wind in the Rose bush 

Gaboriau. Widow Lerouge 

Gale. Miss Lulu Bett 

Galsworthy. Silver Spoon 

Galsworthy. White Monkey 

Gibbs. Reckless lady 

Graham. Brooding and rearing chicks 

Grey. Lone Star Ranger 

Grey. Nevada 

Grey. Rainbow trail 

Grey. Riders of the purple sage 

Grey. Wanderer of the wasteland 

Grimshaw. Conn of the Coral Seas 

Guerber. Story of the Greeks 

Guest. Selected Poems 

Habberton. Helen’s babies 

Hale. Man without a country 

Hall. Garden of Memory 

Halleck. History of American Literature 

Halleck. New English Literature 

Halliburto:. Royal Road to Romance 

Hannay. Spanish gold 

Harte. How Santa Claus came to Simp- 
son’s Bar 

Harte. Luck of Roaring Camp 

Harte. Outcasts of Poker flat 

Harte. Tennessee’s Partner 

Hedrick. Life and letters of Walter H. 
Page 

Hergesheimer. Java Head 

Hildebrand. Man’s progress in conquering 
the air 

Hines. Blue Streak—A one man dog 

Holland. Historic adventures 

Holland. Historic Inventions 

Hope. Prisoner of Zenda 

Havergal. Selected Poems 

Hough. Covered Wagon 

Hough. 54-40 or Fight 


Hutchinson. If Winter comes 
Johnston. 1492 
Johnston. To have and to hold 


Kimball. Answers to questions concerning 
Christian Science 

Kipling. William the Conqueror 

Kitson. How to use your mind 

Knibbs. Ridin’ kid from Powder river 
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Krehbiel. How to listen to Music 
Kyne. Kindred of the Dust 

Kyne. Never the Twain shall meet 
Kyne. Valley of the Giants 


Le Gallienne. Pieces of eight 
Laughlin. Everybody’s Lonesome 
Leacock. Anecdotes of Doctor So & So 
Leacock. Soaked in Seaweed 

Leupp. A day with Father 


Lewis. Poultry-keeping 

Lincoln. Dr. Nye of North Ostable 
Lincoln. Fair Harbor 

Lincoln. Shavings 

Locke. Wonderful Year 

London. Love of Life 

London. Seawolf 

London. White Fang 

McFee. Massage 

McCarthy. If I were King 


MacCreagh. White Waters and Black 

Matheson. Day unto day 

Meras. Le Premier 

Mitchell. Gift 

Mitchell. Hugh Wynne .. . Free Quaker 

Montgomery. Anne of Avonlea 

Morley. Haunted Bookshop 

Mulford. Hopalong Cassidy 

Myers. Ancient History 

Nicholson. Lady Larkspur 

O’Brien. White Shadows in the South Seas 

O’Henry. Memorial award prize stories 
1919 selections 

Oppenheim. Great Impersonation 

Oppenheim. Stolen Idols 

Page. Burial of the Guns 

Palmer. Lessons on Massage 

Parker. Right of Way 

Parsons. What is Christian Religion 

Peple. Night out 

Perry. Wood Thrush 


Phillpotts. Voice in the Dark 

Poe. Descent into the Maelstrom, Pur- 
loined Letter, Masque of the Red Death 

Poe. Gold Bug 

Porter. Just David 

Porter. Keeper of the Bees 

Porter. Seven Selected Stories 

Porter. Memoirs of a yellow Dog 

Porter. Shoes and the Moment of Victory 
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Price. My Lady Lee 

Pryde. Spanish Sunlight 

Reader’s Digest. Sept., 1928-to date 

Rice. Quin 

Richmond. Mrs. Red Pepper 

Richmond. Red Pepper Burns 

Rinehart. Circular Staircase 

Rinehart. Love Stories 

Robertson. Efficiency in home-making and 
first aid to good cooking 

Rodenburg. Embossed Music—Its history, 
present status and its future 


Rogers. Trees 

Roosevelt. Letters to his children 
Sabatini. Captain Blood 

Sabatini. Carolinian 

Sabatini. Scaramouche 

Scott. Ivanhoe 

Seawell. Sprightly Romance of Marsac 


Seltzer. Boss of the Lazy Y 

Sedgewick. Little French Girl 

Seton. Animals 

Seton. Wild animals I have known 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice 

Shakespeare. Midsummer nights dream 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet 

Shaw. Business correspondence 

Smith. Caleb West, Master Diver 

Snaith. Time Spirit 

Staples. Just talks on common sense 

Standard dictionary of the English language 

Stevenson. Strange case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde 

Stockton. Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine 

Tarbell. He knew Lincoln 

Tarkington. Conquest of Canaan 

Tarkington. Monsieur Beaucaire 

Tarkington. Penrod 

Tennyson. Enoch Arden 

Thurston. Origin and evolution of United 
States Flag 

Thurston. Masquerader 

Tingley. Theosophy 


Van Dyke. Lover of Music 
Van Dyne. Green Murder Case 
Van Loon. Story of Mankind 
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Verne. Twenty Thousand leagues under 
the Sea 

Wallace. Ben Hur 

Waller. Deep in the Hearts of men 

Warner. Being a Boy 

Weed. Butterflies 

Wendling. Man of Galilee 

Westcott. David Harum 

Wharton. The Debt 

Wharton. Mother’s Recompense 

White. Riverman 

White. Forty-niners 

Wiggins. Birds Christmas Carol 

Wiggin. My Garden of Memory 

Williams. Conjuring with Plants 

Williams. Not Wanted 

Williams. Radio Mastery of the Ether 

Willsie. Enchanted Canyon 

Wilson. Three Addresses 

Wood. Seeing America from the Shenan- 
doah 

Wren. Beau Geste 

Woodward. George Washington 

Wright. Recreation of Brian Kent 

Young. Adventures in Alaska 


GRADE 2 
Arene. Jean de Figues 
Barres. Un Jardin sur Le Cronte 


Barrett. Short Story Writing 
Beebe. Galapagos—World’s end 
Benoit. L’Atlantide 

Brown. Gypsy fires in America 
Cather. My Antonia 

Conrad. Rover 

Curwood. Gentlemen of courage 


Diver. Captain Desmond 
Ferrero. Women of the Caesars 
France. Thais 

France. . Le Lys Rouge 


Gaspey. French Conversation Grammar 

Hamsun. Growth of the Soil 

Heidenstam. Tree of the folk Songs 

Hildebran. Magellan 

Hurley. Pearls and Savages; adventures in 
the air; on land; on sea in New Guinea 

Kessel. L’Equipage 


Kipling. Brushwood Boy 
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Larsen. Philospher’s Stone 

Loti. Azivade 

McGovern. To Lhassa in disguise 
Mason. Four Feathers 

Mason. House of the arrow 

Masters. Wonders of Salvage 

O’Brien. Mystic Isles of the South Seas 
Oppenheim. Passionate Quest 

Orezy. Josefa Barbara 

Ossendowski. Beasts, men, and Gods 
Rathbone. Darkened Windows 
Reymont. Peasants 

Russell. Where the pavement ends 
Sabatini. Sea Hawk 

Scott. ‘Tamaso’s Fortune 

Scott. With Edged Tools 

Torday. On the trail of the Bushong 
Weigall. Life and times of Cleopatra 
Weyman. Ovington’s Bank 


FULL SPELLING 


Andrews. . Courage of the Commonplace 
French. Lance of Kanana 

Lansing. Rhymes and Stories 
Riverside Readers . . Five Volumes 
Stockton. A Borrowed Month 

Webster. Dear Enemy 

Wentworth. From Baseball to Boches 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Alcott. Little Women 
Alcott. Old Fashioned Girl 
Baldwin. Fairy stories and Fables 
Baldwin. Fifty famous Stories Retold 
Beard and Bagley. First book in American 
History 
Bennett. Master Skylark 
Bible Stories for young people 
Boy Scouts of America 
for blind boys 
Bigham. Stories of Mother Goose 
Clemens. Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Craik. Little Lame Prince 


Handbook 


Davis. Boy Scout 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 
De La Rame. Dog of Flanders 


Dodge. Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates 
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Hawthorne. Tanglewood tales 
Jack the Giant Killer 


Kaler. Toby Tyler; or Ten weeks with a 
circus 

Kipling. Jungle Book 

Kipling. Kim 

Kipling. Second Jungle Book 

Lansing. Rhymes and Stories 

Lofting. Story of Dr. Dolittle 

Lofting. Voyage of Dr. Dolittle 

Lorenzini. Pinnochio 

Major. Bears of Blue River 

Perkins. Dutch Twins 

Pyle. Merry adventures of Robin Hood 

Sewell. Black Beauty 

Terhune. Lad, a dog 


Young. Dr. Gander of youngland 
Zitkala. Old Indian Legends retold 


MUSIC 


Berlin. Waltz of Long ago 

Berlin. What’ll I do 

Gershwin. Somebody loves me 

Hahn. Olfoulette Valse 

Kreisler. Chant Hindou 

Rodenberg. Key to Braille Music 
Small Collection of Standard Hymns 
Tavan. Veronique; opera comique 
Tierney. Adoring you 

Tierney. Somebody loves you after all 


BOOKS ON RELIGION ACQUIRED BY 
THE INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


since July, 1927 


(Supplement to list appearing in the 

OCCURRENT July 1, 1927.) 

Acheson. Construction of junior church 
school curricula 

Adeney, W. F. Men of the Old Testament; 
Solomon to Jonah n. d. 

Andrews, W. Curiosities of the church 
1891 

Andrews, W. ed. Old church life 1900 

Angus, Samuel. Environment of early 
Christianity 1926 

Arnold, Sir Edwin. 
1897 


Death and afterward 
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Baikie, James. English Bible and its story; 
its growth; its translators and their ad- 
ventures. n. d. 

Barrett, E. B. Jesuit enigma 1927 

While Peter sleeps 1929 

Barton. B. What can a man believe? 1927 

Battenhouse, H. M. Bible unlocked 1928 

Baumann, Emile. St. Paul, 1929 

Begbie, Harold. Twice born men 1909 

Bell, B. I. Beyond agnosticism 1929 

Benedict, M. J. God of the Old Testament 
in relation to war 1927 

Best, M. A. Rebel saints 1925 

Bevan, E. R. & Singer, C. ed. Legacy of 
Israel 1927 

Bible—New Testament—Apocryphal books. 
Excluded books of the New Testament tr. 
by J. B. Lightfoot 1927 

Bible—Old Testament—Minor prophets 
Facsimile of the Washington manuscript 
of the minor prophets in the Freer collec- 
tion and the Berlin fragment of Genesis 
1927 

Brayshaw, A. N. Quakers and their story 
1927 

Browne, Lewis. Graphic Bible 1928 

Bruner, B. H. Pentecost, a renewal of 
power 1927 

Bundy, W. E. Religion of Jesus 1928 

Burtt. Religion in an age of science 1929 

Case, S. J. Historicity of Jesus 1929 

Christian literature soc. China mission 
year bk 1928 

Conover, E. Y. Building the house of God 
1929 

Considine, J. J. Vatican mission exposition 
1925 

Councilor, H. J. Junior church 1928 

Crum, J. M. C. Original Jerusalem gospel; 
being essays on the document Q 1927 

Cutten, G. B. Speaking with tongues 1927 

Daniels, W. H. Illustrated history of 
Methodism in Great Britain and America 
1879 

Dodd, C. H. Authoricity of the Bible 1929 

Douglass, H. P. How to study the city 
church 1928 

Duvall, S. M. Methodist Episcopal church 
and education up to 1869 1928 
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Easton, B. S. Gospel before the gospels 
1928 

Elsbree, O. W. Rise of the missionary 
spirit in America; 1790-1815 1928 

Federation of Christian missions. Chris- 
tian movement in Japan, Korea, & 
Formosa. Year book of Christian work 
1927 1928 

Ferguson, C. W. Confusion of tongues; a 
review of modernisms 1928 

Fisher, J. E. Democracy and mission edu- 
cation in Korea 1928 

Fiske, Charles. The Christ we know 1927 

Fleg, Edmond. Life of Moses 1928 

Flower, J. C. Approach to the psychology 
of religion 1927 

Frazer, Sir James. 
mortality 1927 

Garrison, W. E. Catholicism and _ the 
American mind 1928 

Gilkey, C. W. Jesus and our generation 
1926 

Glover, T. R. Conflict of religions in the 
early Roman empire c 1909-1927 

God’s minute; a book of 365 daily prayers 
ce 1916-1923 

Graves, F. P. What did Jesus teach? 
e 1919 

Hageman, G. E. Prophet Jonah in sermons 
1927 

Hallock, G. B. F.comp. One hundred choice 
sermons for children 1924 

Hartshorne, Hugh. Manual for training in 
worship 1926 

Hopkins, E. W. History of religions 1926 
ec 1918 

Howlett, W. M. ed. Religion, the dynamic 
of education 1929 

Hurst, G. L. Literary background of the 
New Testament 1928 

Huxley, J. S. Religion without revelation 
1927 

Inge, W. R. Church in the world 1928 

Inge, W. R. Labels and libels 1929 

Jefferson, C. E. Building of the church 
1926 ¢ 1910 

Jones, E. Stanley. Christ at the round 
table 1928 

Jones, R. M. New quest 1928 


Man; God and im- 


1925 
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New studies in mystical religion 
1928 

Knox, R. A. Belief of Catholics 1927 

Latourette, K.S. History of Christian mis- 
sions in China 1929 

Lee, J. W. and others. 
of Methodism 1900 

Leete, F. de L. Christianity in science 
1928 

Lippmann, Walter. Preface to morals 1929 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Why I believe in im- 
mortality 1929 

Ludwig, Emil: Son of man 1928 

Luther, Martin. Table talk tr. by William 
Hazlitt n. d. 

McAfee, C. B. Changing foreign missions 
1927 

McConnell, Francis. 
tianity 1928 

Macfarland, C. S. International Christian 
movements 1924 

McFayden, D. Understanding the Apostles 
creed 1927 

Mackintosh; Robert. Christianity and sin 
1915 

Mather, K. F. Science in search of God 
1928 

Maury, Reuben.’ Wars of the Godly 1928 

Miller, T. A. Mind behind the universe 
1928 

Newton, J. F. Truth and the life 1926 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Does civilization need 
religion? 1928 

Packard, S. R. Europe and the church 
under Innocent III 1927 

Peet, T. E. Egypt and the Old Testament 
1928 

Protestant Episcopal church in the U. S. 
Book of common prayers 1906 

Remey, C. M. National church and shrine 
of the U. S. of America to be built in the 
city of Washington 1927 

Rhodes. Religion in the 
1929 

Rihbany, A. M. Seven days with God 
1926 

Robertson, A. T. Some minor characters in 
the New Testament 1928 

Robinson, W. H. Parables of Jesus in rela- 
tion to his ministry 1928 


Illustrated history 


Humanism and Chris- 


kindergarten 
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Sanders, H. A. & Schmidt, C. Minor 
prophets in the Freer collection and the 
Berlin fragment of Genesis 1927 

Schaff, Philip. History of the Apostolic 
church 1872 

Sellars, R. W. Religion coming of age 
1928 

Seventh day Baptists. Features of the 
fundamental cause of the Sabbath 1925 

Sheppard, H. R. L. Impatience of a parson 
1928 

Slattery, C. L. Forthright opinions within 
the church 1929 

Smith, G. B. ed. Religious thought in the 
last quarter century 1927 

Smith, G. B. Current Christian thinking 
1928 

Sperry, W. L. Paradox of religion 1927 

Reality in worship 1925 

Spinks, M. Church and the Russian revolu- 
tion 1927 

Stacy, G. B. Worship for youth 1928 

Streeter, B. H. and others Adventure; the 
faith of science and the science of faith 
1928 

Streeter, B. H. Reality; a new correlation 
of science and religion 1926 

Stuber, S. I. How we got our denomina- 
tions 1927 

Theosophical movement 1875-1925; a his- 
tory and a survey 1925 

Thompson, G. W. Trial of Jesus 1927 

Turnbull, G. H. comp. Tongues of fire; a 
Bible of sacred scriptures of the pagan 
world 1929 

Uren, A. R. Recent religious psychology 
n. d. 

Vogt, Von Ogden. Modern worship 1927 

Watts, Gwendoline. Children’s kingdom; a 
book of praise and prayer 1928 

Weaver, W. B. History of the Central con- 
ference Mennonite church 1926 

Wieman, H. N. Methods of private relig- 
ious living 1929 

Williamson, R. D. and Wallace, H. K. 
Stewardship in the life of youth 1926 

Windle, B. C. A. Catholic church and its 
reactions with science 1927 


N. M. C. 
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Indiana Documents 


Received at the State Library in June, July 
and August, 1929. 


Accounts, Board of. Budget classification for Counties, 
Townships and Civil and School Corporations. 1929 
rev. 

Blind, Board of Industrial Aid for. Report, 1928. 

Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 169, Apr. 1929. 

*Health, Board of. Bul. V. 32, No. 5, May, 1929. 

Indiana State Vegetable Growers Association. V. II. 
Program Review 1929 annual meeting. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 105. “Train- 
ing Leaders to Conduct Foreman Meetings on the 
Conference Basis.” 


*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 106. “The 
Klamer Furniture Factories.” 
*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bul. No. 107. “Guid- 


ing Principles of Elementary Curriculum Revision 
for Indiana.” 

Year Book 1928. 

Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 170, May, 1929. 

Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 171-172, June-July, 1929. 

Health, Board, ete. 

Indiana University. 
1927-1928. 

State Dairy Association. Report, 1929. 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 173, August, 1929. 

*Health, Board of, Bul. V. 32, No. 7, July, 1929. 

Horticultural Society. Transactions, 1928. 

Livestock Breeders Association. 24th Report (In- 
cludes Annual Meeting Jan. 16-17, 1929). 

*State Fair Premium List, 1929. 

Statistical Report of Indiana, 1928. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law of Indiana, May 21, 
1929. 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 


Biennial Report of Trustees for 


A JOKER IN THE TARIFF BILL 


Tucked away among the provisions of the 
new tariff bill which several committees of 
the Senate have been considering for the 
past six weeks is section 305. It is an 
unobtrusive section, and little attention has 
been given it to date. It deserves more at- 
tention. For it is something of a joker, an 
alien section put in here despite the fact 
that it has nothing to do with the price of 
wheat or the price of shoes or the price of 
soap in the highest tariff bill on record. 
It provides, instead, that it shall be unlaw- 
ful to import into the United States (re- 
gardless of the duty paid) “any book, 
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pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, 
circular, print, picture, or drawing advocat- 
ing or urging treason, insurrection, or fore- 
ible resistance to any law of the United 
States.” 

Now this is broad language, and, as Pro- 
fessor Chafee, of the Harvard Law School, 
has pointed out, it is language which can 
easily be stretched to cover a multitude of 
items. Harvard University, for example, 
is collecting a library of books and pamph- 
lets bearing on the history of the French 
Revolution. Many of these books and 
pamphlets, more than a hundred years old, 
advocate not only revolution in France but 
revolution in general. The new tariff law 
would bar these books. It would bar a great 
mass of classical and modern literature and 
art that has come down to us through the 
ages. 

There are two persuasive arguments to 
be made against the retention of Article 
305 in the bill which is now before the 
Senate. 

In the first place, if we are to have a 
Federal censorship over the importation of 
books and pictures this censorship ought to 
be established openly and boldly, and not 
by means of a sly joker tucked away among 
the silk-hosiery and beet-sugar schedules of 
a tariff bill. 

In the second place, if this censorship is 
to be established, let us have an open de- 
bate on the merits of it first and see whether 
the American people are so unbalanced that 
it is unsafe to let them read about a revolu- 
tion lest they go and start one. 

Section 305 is an obnoxious bit of med- 
dling which should be deleted from a bill 
in which it has no proper place. 

World’s Work, Sept., 1929. 


“A man’s life is made by the hours when 
great ideas lay hold upon him and except 
by living persons there is no channel down 
which great ideas come oftener into human 
lives than by way of books.” 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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NOT ALL LAMBS ARE IN 
WALL STREET 


At the risk of bringing down on my head 
the wrath of a large and vigorous fraternity, 
I say that in general all books and sets of 
books which are distributed by means of 
solicitors are to be distrusted. Some sub- 
scription books are worth while—I should 
not want to say that all are inferior. Yet 
the percentage of inferior ones is very large. 
In the first place, such books are seldom 
edited by responsible scholars or writers. 
Frequently those who have written or com- 
piled them are known only to Grub Street. 
A scholar of any standing does not need 
to have his wares peddled from door to 
door. 


The cost of distribution of such books is 
usually much higher than when the books 
are circulated in the usual way, by direct 
advertising or through the book-stores. Book 
canvassers get a very large commission, the 
firms issuing such books are under very 
heavy expenses, and the books are almost 
invariably overpriced, quality considered. 

If you will make comparisons between 
subscription books and books issued in the 
usual way, you will discover that in most 
cases the subscription books, since their ap- 
peal is to the non-bookish, are rather more 
commercial adventures than legitimate book 
publishing. Whenever you see a salesman 
unfold an accordian-like arrangement of 
sample pages and specimens of bindings: 
whenever it is promised you that your name 
will be printed as one of the “original sub- 
scribers”; whenever there is, preceding the 
title-page, an elaborate statement with high- 
sounding verbiage printed in all colors of 
the rainbow including gold; whenever the 
canvasser appeals to your patriotism, your 
paternal affection, your position in the com- 
munity, your well-known interest in educa- 
tion, your love of reading; whenever you 
are asked to peruse the list of well-known 
and solid citizens who have already signed 
on the dotted line; BEWARE. These are 
the devices of commercial exploitation; 
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these are the wiles of the book agent. They 
have nothing to do with fine books, or good 
books, or worth-while books. 

And lastly, this seductive lure of increase 
in .value. There are books which will in- 
crease in value. Intelligently undertaken 
as an investment business, book buying is 
a safe and profitable undertaking—only it 
is then a business and has nothing to do 
with the love of books. But there are just 
as many lambs being shorn in that game 
as in Wall Street, and the prettiest of the 
lambs, the sweetest and most innocent, are 
those who buy sets of books hawked about 
by canvassers. 

—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


The well-being of a county seat or a 
county metropolis can not be separated 
from the well-being of the county as a 
whole. That capital or metropolis must 
pay its share for the ignorance, crime, 
degeneracy, mental and moral disease that 
are fostered by unhealthy conditions of 
body or mind to be found in neglected and 
outlying districts. These conditions are 
actual menaces to the moral and financial 
interests of the most favored communities, 
and such communities are doing something 
much more than a mere altruistic service 
in removing such conditions. They are con- 
serving their own safety, prosperity and 
well-being. 

—New York Libraries. 


The county library plan is wonderfully 
adapted to conserve and make fruitful the 
results of the innumerable local efforts, 
gifts and sacrifices that have gone into the 
making of the hundreds of small local li- 
braries that are now doing their utmost and 
exhausting all their efforts merely in the 
struggle to keep alive, many of which will 
surely die and still more live only a dying 
life unless they become part of a county li- 
brary system. 

—New York Libraries. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson. Miss Eda Tanke, who has 
been absent since February on account of 
serious illness, returned to the public library 
July 1. 


Miss Lucille Harris resumed her duties as 
Children’s librarian, August 1. The library 
board granted her leave of absence for a 
year to attend the Carnegie library school 
at Pittsburgh. 


Angola. Miss Elizabeth Harshman has 
been elected assistant librarian in the place 
of Miss Eleanor Woods, resigned at the 
public library. 


Avon. Miss Juanita M. Thomas, librarian 
of the Washington township library, was 
married in June to Lowell R. Carter of 
Danville. 


Brook. A children’s room has been pro- 
vided by cutting a large doorway into the 
former club room from the reading room 
and transferring all children’s books and 
furniture to it. 


Columbia City. Miss Alice Overdeer, as- 
sistant at the Peabody library, was married 
August 26th to Lawrence Siders, of Warsaw. 


Columbus. Miss Maxine Vandergrift is 
the librarian of the high school library. She 
took a summer course at the University of 
Tllinois. 


Crawfordsville. Miss Virginia Robertson, 
of Seymour, who attended the Indiana sum- 
mer library school, took charge, Sept. 1st, 
of the children’s department at the public 
library. 


Decatur. The auditorium of the public li- 
brary was used during the summer as the 
court room of the circuit court, housing the 
law library at the same time. 


Edinburg. The wishes of Mrs. Charlotte 
Wright Hageman as expressed in her will 
have been realized and her former home 
was opened as a public library, August 20. 
It has been remodeled, redecorated and 


planned to give the best service possible 
to the readers. Several rooms were thrown 
together to provide a large single room 
divided for the use of adults and children 
and space is available fer a reference-study 
room and for a club and story hour room. 
The library will be called the Wright-Hage- 
man library. 


Elkhart. Mrs. Paul L. Myers was chosen 
as temporary librarian of the public library, 
following the death of Miss Corwin, to serve 
until a new librarian is selected. Mrs. 
Myers was formerly on the staff and is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve College 
for Women and library school. Miss Har- 
riet Shelly, the assistant librarian, is absent 
on an extended trip in Europe. 


Elwood. Miss Lucile Snow became li- 
brarian of the public library Sept. 1, suc- 
ceeding Miss Natalie Johnston, resigned. 
Miss Snow, whose home is in Logansport, is 
a graduate of the Columbia library school 
and comes from the Flint, Mich., public li- 
brary. 


Evansville. The public library would like 
to obtain a copy of the Library Occurrent, 
Vol. 2, No. 3, for April, 1909, to complete its 
file. 

Miss Carolyn Atkins, away on leave to 
finish her college work, returned to the 
public library July 1. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Hoch, a member of 
the public library extension department, 
was married on July 3 to Charles Tismar, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Helga Ruth Halvorsen, formerly on 
the public library staff and who has been 
attending the Simmons College library 
school, has taken a position in the New 
York city public library. 

Miss Ara Kelly resigned as branch li- 
brarian to become head of the new Latzer 
memorial library at Highland, Ill. 

Miss Lois Smalley is to remain with the 
American Library in Paris and has resigned 
from the public library. 
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Fort Wayne. The library is the proud 
possessor of a new book wagon which has 
shelves running along the side for the dis- 
play of books and is fitted inside with every- 
thing needed for carrying and circulating 
books. A survey of the outlying sections 
of the city is being made to determine the 
route the book wagon will follow. 

The Bookmobile paid a visit to Fort 
Wayne on August 27th and 28th. It was 
parked in front of the library when not 
visiting branch libraries, book stores and 
colleges. It was very interesting and at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. 

The new library building for the Little 
Turtle Branch is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and will be occupied in September. 

Miss Susanna Bailor, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois library school, has 
joined the staff of the County department. 
Miss Bailor took the summer training course 
for librarians in Indianapolis in 1921. 

Miss Doris M. Fischer, a graduate of the 
library school of Syracuse University, has 
recently become an assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s department. 

The Misses Carrie Shoup, Viola Scott, and 
Helen Clapesattle, branch assistants, have 
returned from the Chautauqua library 
school where they took the summer course. 


Frankfort. In July, Frankfort Pilgrim 
college received as a donation to its library 
the library of James Coulter, the gift of his 
two sons. The school has been making an 
effort to obtain a library of ten thousand 
volumes, so this addition was very welcome. 


Gary. A general contract for the con- 
struction of a new branch library building 
was let June 24th. The building will cost 
approximately $35,000 when it is completed. 
It is the seventh branch unit to be estab- 
lished here and will be known as the East 
Side branch. Because of its conspicuous lo- 
cation, it has been decided to use Bedford 
stone trim in the exterior construction. The 
general architectural scheme will follow 
closely that of the Tolleston branch library. 
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Plans for the new branch were drawn by 
Joe Wildermuth, Gary architect. 

A collection of 400 volumes was given to 
the public library by Mrs. Lida Browning- 
White from the library of her husband, John 
Alfred White. Mr. White was secretary of 
the National Association of Commercial 
teachers for many years and had collected 
a good library on commercial subjects. 

From the ’29 class of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school Miss Elsie J. Dietz comes as 
assistant in the children’s department of 
the public library and Miss Minnie E. Zim- 
merman as assistant in the school depart- 
ment. 


Goodland. In August a gift of $100,000 
to the town and library board of Goodland, 
by T. E. Mitten, of Philadelphia, was an- 
nounced. It is proposed to erect a Mitten 
Memorial Building to house the public li- 
brary in memory of Mr. Mitten’s father and 
a@ community rest room for women in 
memory of his mother. The present city 
park will be enlarged to provide a play- 
ground and as the park adjoins the school 
and the business district all will be centrally 
located. The park will be known as “Foster 
Park” in memory of William Foster, the 
founder of Goodland, and the one who made 
it financially possible for Mr. Mitten to 
leave the farm and enter business life. 
About one half of the sum will be invested, 
the proceeds to be used to maintain the 
building and grounds and provide a care- 
taker for the rest room. This gift should 
result in a notable building of community 
value and afford the town of Goodland a 
progressive step of great importance. 


Greensburg. Mrs. Margaret Bussell was 
made librarian, September ist, on the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Ida Ewing who has been li- 
brarian for twelve years. Mrs. Ewing plans 
to live in Indianapolis. Mrs. Bussell has 
been assistant librarian and Mrs. W. W. 
Bonner takes that position. 


Hagerstown. The new library building 
was turned over to the library board and 
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opened to the public on the evening of 
August 30th. It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles N. Teetor and their five children and 
represents an expenditure of about $35,000. 
Mr. and Mrs..Teetor have been intensely in- 
terested personally in the planning and 
furnishing of the building. The woodwork 
and furniture throughout is walnut made 
from selected pieces of lumber laid away 
and kept by Mr. Teetor for years. The 
light fixtures, floor covering of rubber tile 
with rounded cove extended up to ferm the 
base board of the bookcases, fireplace, paint- 
ings and conveniences are all noteworthy. 
Hagerstown with a population of 1,600 and 
book collection of 3,000 volumes is provided 
with an extremely beautiful building. 


Hammond. Miss Catherine Ritchie, of 
Jefferson, Wis., became reference librarian 
at the public library August 15th. Miss 
Ritchie has had a varied experience as 
teacher and business woman and was a 
member of the library staff at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and on the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. She is a graduate of 
the University as well as the Wisconsin li- 
brary school. 


Indianapolis. At the Washington Meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Library School Asso- 
ciation Miss Elizabeth Ohr was elected 
president for 1929-30. 

A survey of leisure time activities in the 
city of Indianapolis is being sponsored by 
the Council of Social Agencies and financed 
by the Indianapolis Foundation. The public 
library has been invited to co-operate in the 
survey by compiling a list of adult educa- 
tional opportunities in the city. Miss Edna 
Johnson, librarian of the Broadway branch 
library, has been temporarily released from 
duties at the branch library and is taking 
charge of the library’s part of the survey. 

The Indianapolis Public Library is 
pleased to announce that the Central Li- 
brary building has been restored to its 
original beauty after a thorough cleaning 
and redecorating throughout. The remov- 
ing of the heavy coat of smoke from the 


Pompeiian ceiling of the delivery room gives 
back to Indianapolis, temporarily at least, 
one of its chief attractions. 

Mary Dyer Lemon, for seven years editor 
of the Readers’ Ink, the house organ of the 
public library, has resigned her position in 
order to devote full time to newspaper 
work. Since February, Miss Lemon has 
given half time to the literary editorship 
of the Indianapolis Star, a position in which 
she succeeded the late Anna Nicholas. 

Mrs. Frances P. Buckley has resigned 
her position as Readers’ Assistant and will 
spend the next several months on a world 
cruise with her son. 

Mrs. Evangeline D. Koehl, assistant in 
the Riverside branch library, has resigned 
and will make her home in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Misses Marcia M. Furnas and Nancy H. 
Todd have returned from summer vacations 
in Europe. Miss Furnas spent three weeks 
in Geneva with unusual opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with the machinery of the 
League of Nations and the many other in- 
ternational organizations located there. 

Misses Ethel Cleland and _ Beatrice 
Geddes and Mrs. Helen Petig have been 
granted leaves of absence for travel in 
Europe during the autumn. 

Misses Vera Morgan, librarian of the 
Haughville branch library, and Dorothy 
Sipe, assistant in the Art Department, are 
planning to spend the year in study at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The members of the 1928-1929 Training 
Class have been appointed as follows: Zella 
D. Adams to the Manual Training High 
School Library, Dorothy Collier to the Cir- 
culation Department, Dorothy Davis to the 
Spades Park Branch Library, Elizabeth 
Holmes to the East Washington Branch Li- 
brary, Margaret Kent, unassigned, Ruth W. 
Mauzy to the Catalog Department, 


Margaret Renick to the Broadway Branch 
Library and Mary J. Woods to the Busi- 
ness Branch Library. 
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Miss Amy Winslow returned to the public 
library as assistant librarian, July 1st, after 
ten months’ leave of absence attending the 
Chicago University library school where she 
obtained her master’s degree. 

The Margaret Ridgely Memorial library 
of religious education was dedicated by 
Christ Church, October 28, 1928. It is in 
an attractive and comfortable room in the 
basement of the church. The books are now 
being cataloged and the room will be open 
for reading each day beginning in Septem- 
ber. The library was established by Mrs. 
J. K. Lilly in honor of her sister. 


LaGrange. After seventeen years as as- 
sistant and librarian, Mrs. Georgia Emmer- 
son Herbert has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Arthur Krueger. Mrs. Herbert’s daughter 
Florence was the first librarian but upon 
her marriage her mother took over the work. 
Mrs. Herbert was one of the organizers of 
the library, when it was started in 1912, 
and has keen instrumental in its growth 
since then. It now serves three townships 
and has over 5,000 books. 


LaPorte. Miss Wilma Bennett succeeds 
Miss Helene Krueger as librarian at the 
senior high school. Miss Bennett has been 
assistant in the State Teachers College, at 
Valley City, N. D., the past year. 


Lebanon. Miss Lucile Clay was employed 
for the summer in the Los Angeles, Calif., 
public library. 

The board met recently and decided to 
have a weeding out party to make more 
space for new books. Less used volumes 
will be retired to the basement. The de- 
sirability was expressed of adding a room 
at the rear of the building for a children’s 
room, using the present quarters for open 
shelf cases. 


Linton. Miss Doris Dixon is the new high 
school librarian at Linton-Stockton high 
school. 


Martinsville. Mrs. Beryl Hart Rusie is 
the new librarian for the junior and senior 
high school. 
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Mishawaka. Miss Gwendolyn Witmer, 
just graduated from the Wisconsin library 
school with her university degree, and whose 
home is in Racine, became children’s li- 
brarian at the public library on August ist. 


Muncie. In order to extend the influence 
of the public library throughout Delaware 
county a library exhibit was held at the 
county fair in August. A number of county 
people paid their fee to register and ac- 
quaintance was extended among the Center 
township patrons. 

Miss Pauline Lambert, of Westerville, 
Ohio, came to the public library in July as 
reference librarian. She is a graduate of 
Otterbein College and the New York State 
library school and has held positions in the 
Duluth, Minn., public library and the Grand- 
view Heights library at Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Frida Pliefke of the reference de- 
partment St. Paul, Minn., public library be- 
came assistant librarian of the Ball Teachers 
College library, June 15th. Miss Tichenor, 
the librarian, is planning to take work for 
her Master’s degree in library science, at 
Illinois University this year, and Miss 
Pliefke will serve as acting librarian in her 
absence. 


New Harmony. Miss Mary Fretageot, a 
graduate of the Columbia University library 
school, has been made assistant librarian 
of Skidmore College library at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


North Vernon. The wedding of Miss 
Harriet Hinchman to Vernon McNaughton, 
took place July 28. Miss Hinchman was as- 
sistant librarian for four years after leav- 
ing summer school. 


Plymouth. Miss Bernice A. South, who 
recently became Mrs. Keith Gerrard, re- 
signed her position as librarian of the public 
library to go to the South Bend Book Shop, 


August ist. Miss Velma Brewer was ap- 
pointed as her successor. 
Rochester. Miss Grace Stingly was 


married June 29th to Walter Mason, of 
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Rochester. Mrs. Mason will continue as li- 
brarian. 
Rushville. Plans are under way for a 


new library building. The council has 
agreed to a sale of $20,000 in bonds by the 
library board which added to the amount 
remaining in the bequest of Sarah Banning 
will provide about $35,000 for the building. 
The bonds to be issued will be in $500 de- 
nominations and will be forty in number 
maturing from one to fifteen years from 
date and bearing interest at five per cent. 


Seymour. By arrangement with the 
school authorities four high school girls as- 
sisted in the library eight hours a week and 
were given a credit each semester for work 
done. A course of: instruction was given 
by the librarian. This was found to be a 
very satisfactory arrangement as it provides 
extra help during rush hours in the library 
and also gives the girls a working knowl- 
edge of the library. 

Mrs. Alice Walters is the new librarian 
at the high school. 


Shelbyville. Miss Marion McFadden, as- 
sistant in the public library, has accepted 
a position in Brooklyn, N. Y., and resigned. 


South Bend. The business and industrial 
department branch was opened at 120 W. 
Wayne Street, July 1st. It includes four 
reading rooms with books shelved around 
the walls and with a special catalog. Li- 
brary hours are nine to nine except Sun- 
days and holidays. Miss Mary Welborn as 
librarian is assisted by Mrs. Grace Driver. 

Miss Ethel G. Baker, librarian, has had 
two maps made showing the results of a 
survey made of the districts now served by 
the main building of the library. They show 
how far these districts extend, how many 
there are living in each district, and where 
the service is greatest and where smallest. 
The map of the adult department was dis- 
played in the American Trust Company and 
that for the juvenile department in the First 
National Bank. The main building of the 
library renders service to 14,393 adults and 
7,202 children. 
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About $170,000 is now on hand in the 
building fund for the construction of a new 
library building. 

Miss Jane Collier of this year’s class at 
the Wisconsin library school has come to 
the Notre Dame university library as assist- 
ant in the catalog department. 

Miss Rebecca Fleming, formerly librarian 
at Syracuse and who has recently come to 
South Bend as general assistant was 
married the first of August to Harold Kitson 
of Syracuse. 

Miss Lucile Gerber, who was given a 
leave of abserce to attend Western Reserve 
library school, returned to the public library 
in July. 


Spencer. Open house was held at the 
public library July 20th which served as a 
farewell reception to Miss Hazel Burk and a 
welcome to Miss Rachel Agg. Miss Mary 
Hileen Ahern of Chicago, was an honored 
guest, many old friends turning out to greet 
her. Although Miss Ahern left Spencer in 
1883 it is still “home” and she has shown 
her continued interest by many contribu- 
tions to the Spencer library. 


Terre Haute. Last year one of the branch 
librarians planned a reading club for sum- 
mer reading and called it “Adventuring 
Abroad” using maps and books. Keeping 
their record in booklets, the children fol- 
lowed the trip of the librarian who was 
touring Europe. This being successful, 
Miss Florence Crawford asked the libra- 
rians of each branch and the children’s 
room at the Central library to plan a definite 
tour for this summer. Each branch libra- 
rian selected her country having in mind 
any distinctive feature of her district. 

At the Fairbanks library, Miss Beulah 
Eaton, used a plan with tickets on which 
the books were listed for the various trips 
and grades. 

The countries selected by the branches 
were: China, England, Switzerland, South 
America, the United States, Alaska, the 
Mediterrean countries in Europe. At the 


Cruft library, Miss Bonnie Farwell, Regent 
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of the Fort Harrison Chapter, D. A. R., gave 
an illustrated talk on her trip to Alaska. 
At the Gerstmeyer Technical High School 
library, Mrs. Naomi Crawford took a trip to 
Holland, each child receiving a book in 
which to keep the record and these booklets 
were graded for neatness, spelling and writ- 
ing, a gold star for the first class passage 
and a silver for the second being given. 
Articles from Holland were displayed. 

The Lange library, in charge of Miss 
Dossie Smith, had a vacation club of fifty 
children who traveled through Japan. The 
tickets were bright red and on these the 
record of the books read was kept. Stories 
of child life in Japan and reviews of the 
reading were the subjects of the story hours. 
For those not wishing to travel there was a 
General Reading club. 

At the Warren Branch, Miss Lillian 
Brooks selected the countries of South- 
eastern Europe. In this district there are 
many Roumanians and these children were 
so interested that they not only read the 
books chosen by the librarian but sought 
out others from the shelves. 

The Sandison Branch (Miss Ruth Adam- 
son, librarian), had a Tri-Trippers club— 
this branch serves three schools—that 
toured the Central and New England states, 
emphasizing the Indians of Michigan by 
having a display of baskets and dolls 
brought from the North. 

A travel plan similar to this one will be 
used next year by the library. 

As an inducement to the older boys, a 
Boy Scout club was started at the Fair- 
banks library with the co-operation of the 
Scout Master. Awards will be given for 
reading this year. 

Miss Lena Valentine, assistant at the 
Gerstmeyer high school library, attended 
the library school conducted by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Miss Hazel Armstrong is taking a leave 
of absence as cataloger at the Normal Col- 
lege library. Miss Olive Lewis, of La- 
fayette and a graduate of the [Illinois li- 
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brary school will take the position while 
Miss Armstrong is away. 

Miss Virginia Rinard, who completed a 
year’s course at the University of Illinois 
library school in June, has been made head 
of the Children’s room in the Normal Col- 
lege library. 


Free libraries for the people of rural 
school districts thrived wonderfully for the 
first 20 years of their operation. In 1853 
there were 1,600,000 books distributed in 
more than 10,000 districts of the State. 
This means that more than 70 years ago 
there were more generous and better li- 
brary facilities for the adult population of 
thousands of rural districts than there are 
now. The lament is sometimes raised that 
we are making such little progress in bring- 
ing library facilities to our rural popula- 
tion. The fact is, measured by 50 years 
ago, we have made no progress at all, but 
have actually gone backward in this matter, 
and that at a time when all other sections 
of our population have had their library 
facilities increased from 10 to 100 fold! It 
is a disgrace to our State Government, it is 
a disgrace to our library profession. 


—New York Libraries. 


Country-wide library service gives a li- 
brary or a community a splendid chance to 
demonstrate its own faith in the library 
as an indispensable means of rich and 
worthy living, the sincerity of its own pro- 
fessions as to the worth of a library. A li- 
brary board or a community that will not 
do its part to help others to enjoy library 
privileges, is a standing demonstration of 
one of two things, either a cynical disbelief 
in the value of a library or a cynical disre- 
gard of the interests of others sharing the 
right and duties of citizenship with them in 
the county. 


—New York Libraries. 
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SMILE WHEN THE BOOK-TRUCK 
GOES BY 


In the days of family horses, the per- 
sonality of each one in the neighborhood 
was as clear cut and distinct as those of any 
of their owners. Far down the road, long 
before people could be recognized, the 
familiar gait or some outstanding char- 
acteristic of an approaching horse an- 
nounced that the Montgomerys or the 
Joneses were going by. Evenings in town 
when you started home Old Bill, standing 
at the hitching post, recognized you a block 
down the street and neighed his welcome. 
You spoke to him as you came up as you 
would to a friend. You also gave your smile 
of recognition to any family horse you 
knew. It was like smiling at a member of 
the family. 

In a similar way the Vanderburgh Coun- 
ty Library Book-Truck has its own distinct 
personality. It belongs to you, the many 
patrons of our county library. It is as 


integral a part of our organization, and as 
necessary to our success and happiness as 


was the family horse of other days. We 
hope you smile in recognition as you see 
it pass, because in its very best and most 
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responsive automobile way, it is bringing 
to you the crystalized experience of all 
generations. 

The Vanderburgh County Book-Truck is 
your friend! 


STATISTICS 


“Statistics prove so many things:— 
The size of towns, the height of kings, 
The age of children in the schools, 
The skull development of fools, 

The wealth of lucky millionaires, 
The price of hens and mining shares— 
All things below and things above, 
It seems to me statistics prove. 


But no; statistics never yet 
Appraised a single violet, 
Statistics never caught the gleam 
That dances on a meadow stream 
Or weighed the anthem of a bird 
In forest aisles devoutly heard; 
Statistics never proved a soul 

In high or low, in part or whole; 


How much statistics cannot prove.” 








